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A NEW MAN IS BORN 


MARKUS BARTH 


The prologue of John’s Gospel has more to say about man than that 
he is flesh, living in darkness, acting in revolt, incapable of becoming 
God’s child by his own development, impulse and achievement. Indeed, 
God spoke to that man who by these characteristics is described and the 
Son bore the burden of dealing with that humanity. But there is more 
said and more to be learned about man. The most amazing fact in the 
prologue’s Christology and anthropology is not the unmasking of man’s 
real nature, but the very positive way in which—despite all vice, damna- 
tion, and defeat of sinful flesh—man also appears within or between the 
hymnic lines of praise for Jesus Christ. It has been observed (and R. 
Bultmann draws the weightiest conclusions from this observation) that 
the majority of those verses of the Prologue that deal with a historical 
man or with mankind in general are in style either narrative or didactic 
prose. This concerns the passages about John the Baptist (1:6-8, 15), 
about Moses, the giver of the law (1:17), and about the necessity of a 
“birth from God” (1:12-13). We will not discuss the problem of sources 
and literary unity of the Prologue, which are posed by the obvious change 
in style of diction. Much more we assume the historic fact as given that 
these prose pieces are found within all manuscripts of the Prologue and 
we ask for their specific meaning within the given hymnic context. After 
all, ‘‘men’”’ appear not only in the named prose verses; for within the 
hymnic parts themselves it is stated that the Life is the Light of men 
(1:4), that the Logos tabernacled ‘among us” who “saw his glory” 
(1:14), and that “‘all received from his fullness grace upon grace” (1:16). 
So the question, ““What becomes of man in the light and under the power 
of the Word that became victim?” is essential not only in the narrative or 
reflective prose pieces. 

We begin with the most surprising statement: ‘We saw his glory.” 
It is most likely that this statement treats of historical eyewitness-ship— 
the same eyewitness-ship on which the early apostles according to Acts 
(1:22; 2:32; 3:15; 4:33; 5:32; 10:41; 13:31) and Paul (Gal. 1:16; 
1 Cor. 9:1; 15:4-8) put so much stress. But while Paul and Luke lay all 
emphasis on the resurrection of Jesus Christ, in John’s Gospel eyewitness- 
ship to the “Word that became victim,” even to the peculiar death 
(19:35!) of Christ holds at least the balance to what was seen when 
Jesus did miracles (2:11), resuscitated a dead man (11:40ff), and was 
resurrected from the dead (20:20, 24-29). If the Logos’ glory was re- 
vealed not despite, but by, his humanity and death, then not intuition or 
hallucination, not spiritual or mystical insight, but a perception of glory 
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with physical eyes has taken place—as it is said in 1 John 1:1: ‘‘what we 
have seen with our eyes and touched with our hands,” (compare John 
20:25, 27). What has happened when these eyewitnesses saw—while 
other people were present, had eyes, looked at Jesus and did not see (Mark 
4:12a; compare John 12:40; Is. 6:9f)—may be illustrated by a simile: 
Thousands may pass a beggar sitting at a street corner and a girl hurrying 
into her office morning after morning. They see nothing special. Then a 
woman comes, sees the beggar, stops and does something for him. She 
has “seen his misery.” And a young man comes, sees the girl and begins 
to love her: “I saw her charm’’—he will so explain to those willing to 
listen. In either case there need not have been a trained artist’s, detec- 
tive’s ophthalmologist’s eye or the preconditioned sun-like eye of J. W. 
Goethe. But the encounter opened the lady’s and the gentleman’s eyes. 
Now they have seen, their life and actions may take an entirely new course. 
The eyewitnesses of the incarnate Word’s glory do not boast of what they 
did for Jesus Christ. Here our simile falls short. For Christ’s witnesses, 
to be given seeing eyes, meant “to receive from his fullness grace upon 
grace” (1:16). Blinded eyes were opened, when the Word appeared in 
the flesh, and to be made seeing meant to be made Christ’s witness as 
John 9 impressively recounts. 

This leads us to a second feature of what becomes of man because of 
Jesus Christ. The text mentions a man with the common name John, who 
was sent from God in order to bear testimony. This John is not anony- 
mous like “‘we’’ who saw the glory. Much more the historian Josephus 
and several heretical groups give definite evidence of his historicity and 
the Dead Sea Covenanters’ teachings and life yield a good background 
for his message and conduct. However, there are great differences in what 
is considered essential in John’s life. For Josephus (Amt. 18:5, 2) the 
profound ethical teaching is primary; for a gnostic group as the Mandeans 
(Ginza R 57, 189 ff.), John is the preacher and administrator of pure 
baptism, which later was corrupted by Jesus. In the Synoptic Gospels the 
ethical preaching, the announcement of the Messiah, the baptism, and the 
death as a martyr are constituents of what is said about John the Baptist. 
In John’s Gospel, John the Baptist is never called ‘the baptist.” No trace 
of his ethical teaching occurs. John is only witness to Jesus Christ. When- 
ever he opens his mouth he speaks of Jesus Christ. He belittles his “bap- 
tism with water” and his own ego; for Jesus Christ and the Holy Spirit 
is all in all for him. John is not the light, not the prophet, not the Messiah, 
not the bridegroom (1:8, 20f, 39). He must not increase but decrease 
(3:30). Nothing seems to be left for man in the face of the coming 
Messiah. And yet John is somebody; his life is worthwhile, he has a 
great commission. What is the meaning of his life? This man is satisfac- 
torily described a) by the origin of his ministry: he is sent from God 
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(1:6) ; b) by the purpose of his existence: to bear witness to Christ (1:7) ; 
c) by the function within the community “that all believe through him” 
(1:7). God, who sent him, the Messiah who comes before his eyes and 
has to be announced, and his fellowmen, whose eyes need to be opened 
for something different from worship of religious heroes and water rituals: 
they constitute John the Baptist’s person and life in the Fourth Gospel. 
If we will call him a “new man” and his life a ‘‘new life,” then newness 
is witness to Christ in obedience to God before mankind. Only to serve 
Christ as a living signpost that directs many away from one’s self and into 
the right direction: this then is the content of a ‘“‘Christian’s” life. We 
observe that in the prologue not Mary, but John is typical of the true wit- 
ness and servant of Christ. 


Another individual person that is confronted with Jesus Christ in the 
prologue is Moses. John 1:17 teaches, if we follow Bultmann, the alleged- 
ly Pauline and certainly Lutheran juxtapposition and mutual exclusion of 
Law and Gospel ;—'‘The law was given through Moses; grace and truth 
has (be-)come through Jesus Christ.” —also we hear that this verse is in- 
serted into the prologue by a late hand. But we see reasons that speak 
against such understanding, explanation and execution of John 1:17. For 
there are in John’s Gospel many analogies made visible between the gift 
of the law through Moses and the gift of grace through Jesus Christ, the 
personal union of Law and Moses on one, and of revelation and Christ on 
the other side, the service of Moses and the Servant Messiah, the Old 
Testament and the New Testament. So, in contrast to Bultmann, —not 
to speak of E, Hirsch—we believe in an interpretation that does not stress 
the mutual exclusiveness of Gospel and Law. Through what has “‘happen- 
ed” in Christ, Moses and the Law can truly be understood, and vice-versa: 
“If you believed in Moses you would believe in me’”’ (5:45). Even Moses, 
in his strict obedience to God and in his self-identification with the people, 
—Moses who was satisfied to serve only as a means and mediator of God 
to Israel—is a type of what life in the light of Jesus Christ means, Moses 
is not a better man than those to whom he is made to hand the law. He 
did not have the law in himself, neither did he create it. But as servant 
and friend of God, he was given a ministry and life which we might call 
a “type” of Christ’s. In modern formulation this would mean he was given 
to live “‘a new existence.” 


In concluding this survey on the prologue’s statements about man’s 
place before Jesus Christ, we observe: the “life” —in John’s Gospel 
it is often called the ‘‘eternal life’’—of those who see the glory and who 
are called ‘‘children of God” or “‘of the light” is not an individual affair. 
We cannot describe the new life by looking only at man or by isolating 
him artificially from what God does to him and what his commission is 
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among fellowmen. No doubt, the new man leads his personal life as much 
as the historical persons of the apostles, of Moses and of John the Baptist 
did. But they live their life neither from, nor in, nor with themselves. “We 
saw his glory.” “We all received grace.” ‘To become children of God” 
(not: how do J become a child?) —this is decisive. Without the act of re- 
ceiving and passing on, without the One who gives and the many who are 
to be served, in short, apart from closest relationship to God and fellow- 
man, there is no new life. John’s Gospel does not use the word “church.” 
But it puts much emphasis on the unity of those who believe and on their 
mission to others (chap. 17). The new life is community with God and 
mission in the world; it is knowledge of God and witness to man. 


So the coming of the Logos not only makes evident our individual and 
comparable life as old life; but much more the incarnation of God’s Son 
purports and results in the revelation and creation of the new man. We 
ask now how are men who are flesh under God’s just condemnation made 
children of God? And we find a wide variety of answers: 


(a) We become children of God only through a miracle. This mir- 
acle is called in the prologue “birth from God” (1:13) and it is later in 
John’s Gospel interpreted as birth from above, by the Spirit (3:3-8). If 
this miracle is birth then it means total break with what we have been, 
what we are, what we can do and achieve now: a totally new beginning. 
It is light within darkness, life within the realm of death, freedom of a 
child in the midst of the old, passing aeon. If this birth is from God, and 
not from man, then it is certainly a strange, maybe a scandalous thing, just 
like the virgin birth, and it is indeed surprising that John’s Gospel does 
not speak of Mary the virgin, but that it uses (in 1:13) partheno-genesial 
language (W. Hoskyns ad Joc.) for what is often (falsely according to 
John 3) called “rebirth.” Finally, if the miracle is called birth from God, 
then it is ascribed to the love of God and by no means to our love to God. 


(b) We become children by a juridical action. “He gave them the 
right (title, power) to become children,” says the prologue (1:12). So 
our new life is the result of adoption: the “only son” of the father calls 
and makes us his brothers, and thereby God’s children (20:17). As the 
late explicit occurrence of the term “brothers” in this Gospel shows, not 
only the incarnation, but the crucifixion and the resurrection were the in- 
dispensible means and execution of our adoption. As Th, Preiss in an essay 
on “La justification dans la pensee Johannique” (/a Vie en Christ, Paris, 
1951, pp.46ff) has shown, juridical thinking is typical not only of Paul. 
By a correct legal action before the court of God we are made children. 
The Holy Spirit’s name and function as “‘paraclete’”’ of God’s children 
underlines the same observation and it shows that the juridical act is not 
over and done with, but still continues effectively. 
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(c) We become children by faith. ‘That all believe through him” 
(1:7)—"'to all who believe in his name” (1:12): these phrases only an- 
ticipate an endless stream of Johannine statements in which faith is the 
essential act of God’s children. It cannot be shown here that, or in how 
far, the Johannine concept of faith is (as much as Paul’s) different in 
every aspect from the hypothetical belief of rationalist Greeks, from the 
heroic attitude of the Stoics, from the mixed biblico-stoical virtue of the 
soul in Philo’s teaching, and from the trust in effective rituals which was 
typical of those initiated into mystery cults. Faith, in John’s Gospel, is al- 
most identical with knowledge. Faith and knowledge is a personal rela- 
tionship to God through Jesus whose sign and character is joy, peace, free- 
dom, love, obedience. Such knowledge has almost nothing to do with our 
intellectual definition of the term. That we are children of God by faith 
in Jesus Christ means therefore that our childhood is based upon, and ex- 
pressed in, the obedience, love, and freedom which we receive from, and 
therefore share with Jesus Christ. To believe in Jesus Christ is identical 
with “to receive” Jesus Christ (1:12), as much as “'to see” his glory ‘full 
of grace” is identical with “receiving” grace (1:14, 16). It is a personal 
relation to him, which may and always will find expression in emotional 
or intellectual, social or individual attitudes, decisions, and actions, but 
which is much wider than all of these. It is a joy to discover that the con- 
stitutive function and place which in some psychological or philosophical 
systems may be alloted to an anonymous Thou, is occupied and fulfilled 
by Jesus Christ. His encounter with us is constitutive for our true humanity. 
He does not blot out, he creates our activity: He makes us “receive’’ Him, 
“take” grace. 


(d) We become children by witnessing. All those who ‘‘saw his 
glory,” who “received grace upon grace” (1:14, 16), who were called 
“brothers” (20:17) were made witnesses and messengers by Jesus Christ 
(17:18; 19:35; 20:21). We have observed already that John the Baptist, 
who “witnessed,” “confessed and did not deny” (1:7f, 20) is so typical 
of what the author of this Gospel understands by a true servant of Jesus 
Christ, that the author seems to hide himself purposely behind the Baptist’s 
witness. So witness is the sign of a child of God—even Jesus Christ 
proves his sonship as true by the testimony he gives to the Father (5:36, 
10:25, 18:37, etc.). We note that it is not confession of sin, not recital 
of a traditional creed, or of some necessary absolute truths, but it is only 
witness to the Son which matters in the prologue. Further we state: Son- 
ship in relation to God is only true in as much as it is not considered a 
status, good once and for all achieved by an event or experience; but the 
life of a child of God—be it Christ’s, be it the disciples’—has its essence 
in the act of testimony which he gives. The children cannot “have child- 
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hood” (Paul would say: ‘as a robbery,”’ Phil. 2:6) ; they can only “be- 
come children” and be children in the action and passion of a witness to 
Jesus Christ. John’s Gospel avoids nouns and abstract terms (as evidence, 
martyrdom, faith, “gnosis”, wisdom, etc.) which might lead readers to 
conceive of eternal life as a kind of ‘‘-ism’ (even Christian existential- 
ism ) and which might provoke them to describe a child of God as an 
“sist” or ‘‘-ian’” (even a purebred Calvinist or Kierkegaardian!). John 
says the essential things by using verbs and forms of the verb: not an 
ontology of man, but an event; not statics or statistics, but the dynamic 
of the Spirit; not possession of a past experience, but ever new obedience 
of the servant are emphasized. 


These are the four answers which the prologue gives when we ask 
for the way by which we become and are children of God. We dare not 
decide and choose one of the four marks of childhood, in order to make 
any one of them the only infallible “method or means.”” Much more each 
is indispensable: miraculous birth and adoption by court action, faith and 
witness. If only one of these characteristics were missing we had not des- 
cribed a child of God. The alternative whether we are passive or active in 
becoming children is wrong, and all condemnations hurled against this 
or that theology because of its alleged overactivism or underpassivism 
shows that the plaintiff may not be aware of the fact that a document like 
the prologue freely mixes and combines passive and active statements: 
“They are born—they receive,” ‘Jesus Christ gives them the title—John 
bears testimony.” In the same way the distinction between objective and 
subjective events or truths, and the ensuing contrast of objective-historical 
and subjective-psychological descriptions of ‘‘Heilsgeschichte’”’ cannot claim 
the prologue for either side: for a child of God is (objectively!) being 
born and yet shows life only by its (subjective!) witness to the Father. 
God is subject first (1:1-5) ; we are objects of his creation, visit, incarna- 
tion. But the result is that man also becomes an active subject. A life as 
that of John the Baptist or Moses, a revolt as that of Israel, and of the 
world, the acceptance of riches as those given to the eyewitnesses—all these 
events show man is not only passively engaged in God’s own work. Let it 
only be understood that man’s activity ‘‘under God” is never of creative, 
meritorious, transforming, triumphant character. There is honour and joy 
enough in being called the works of acknowledgement, prayer, witness in 
humble service. Not creativeness or redemptiveness, but witness is the 
character of a Christian’s work. 


Calvin raises the question: whether we are children of God by the gift 
of the Spirit or by our faith? He believes that the problem is solved by 
saying the answer depends on the angle from which we look at the event: 
From man’s side it is man’s faith; from God’s side, the Spirit (Comm. ad 
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loc). Augustine (Comm. ad 1:16) explained the words “grace upon grace” 
by speaking of the gratia, gratis data, i.e. of the double gift of God by 
which we are regenerated. Both faith and life are the work and the gift 
of God. Both Augustine’s and Calvin’s observations are important. It is 
certainly not enough to speak condoningly of the ‘divine initiative” in 
order then to rush to passionate and extensive demonstration of man’s 
progress in religious experience, evolution, art, society, culture. The pro- 
logue’s interest in the new man remains focused on the grace of the rich 
God, which is given to man, a grace which makes man ready to live as a 
servant among a people that will not hear and obey. The children of God 
are not dead blocks to be shifted around, or mechanic tools to be employed 
within a machine. Much more they are redeemed from the loneliness, 
bitterness, deadliness of their love and life in darkness and freed for an 
obedience rendered in gladness and for a witness born to fellowman 
courageously. 


Absent from the prologue is any hint that would lead us to believe 
that the new man is born out of a sacrament, of his own experience, of a 
datable conversion, or of the establishment of a mystical relationship with 
the divine world. High Church sacramentalism, Dewey’s educational max- 
ims, Elmer Gantry’s good or evil intentions and successes, and pan (en) 
theism of any sort or shadow are not only strange but opposite to the pro- 
logue s doctrine of salvation. 


Yet the prologue’s various statements on the birth of the new man 
draw their strength and impact from one source which has not yet been 
described sufficiently by the four aspects of regeneration which were un- 
folded. There is an abrupt transition from 1:5 to 1:6, an apparent con- 
tradiction between 1:10f and 1:12, and much embarrassment caused by 
the sequence of 1:14 after the mysterious end of 1:13. The apparent logi- 
cal gaps have led several interpreters to cutting apart the prologue into 
works of several hands and to despiteful comments on the “redactor’s” 
compositional abilities. Still it may be that exactly in these sudden tran- 
sitions the underlying unity of the above four aspects of regeneration and 
the mystery of the birth of the new man is most strikingly revealed. Is it 
an unknown mystery of the Spirit, of man’s death, or of his life that can 
or must fill the gap? We mention three ways to solve the problem: a) 
Traditional doctrine considers and describes the birth and life of a child 
of God as an act of the Holy Spirit. Yet the Holy Spirit is not explicitly 
mentioned in the prologue,—unless the name Jesus Christ in 1:17 is ex- 
tensively explained as Jesus the Messiah, i.e., Jesus the anointed and 
anointing one with Spirit. b) It seems wise and indispensable to speak 
distinctly of man’s death and life when the new existence before God 
and among man is described. Paul’s so-called “mystical” doctrine of our 
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death and resurrection with Christ offers an answer. But the prologue 
speaks only of the life that was in the Logos and was shining for man 
(1:4f)—not of “mystical” experiences. c) It is biblical to speak of a 
Christian as a new man resurrected from the dead. But the prologue does 
not call John or the apostles “new men;” it says emphatically only of 
Jesus Christ that his becoming flesh and victim did imply and bring the 
revelation of his divine glory. Again, it would be wrong to conclude that 
the prologue is so much interested in the one Jesus Christ that the vital 
question for our, the many, new creation is treated only superficially. 
Much more even by speaking of him, of Jesus Christ, the author wants 
to describe how our relation to God and to man is brought to an end in as 
much as it was fleshy, and is newly given, constituted and established in 
grace and truth. 

“How can it be?” So we ask with Nicodemus, John 3:9, after read- 
ing 1:12-13 that many should no more be born from flesh but that they 
are born “from God.” And we receive the answer (in 1:14; compare 
3:13-17) because the Logos was born a man, overcame flesh by his death, 
and revealed what grace and truth of God is for the world and is given to 
all his children. The quest for our rebirth in the prologue (and in John 
3) is answered only by reference to his, Jesus Christ’s birth. Not our, 
but his death and life are considered and presented as answers to all 
possible and real questions. So Jesus Christ’s coming from above and his 
exaltation on the cross, this is the birth of ‘Ae new man. How shall we 
understand such a statement? 

It is impossible to make sense of the New Testament terms “Son of 
Man,” “Son of God,” “King of the Jews,” ‘Servant’ without reference 
to what has been called the “inclusive representation” or “corporate per- 
sonality” of Jesus Christ. These (not too beautiful and happy) concepts 
are derived from the observation that in the patriarchal sagas, in the 
stories and psalms of the kings, in the chapters and songs dealing with 
the suffering servant of the Lord and in many other Old Testament in- 
stances, a peculiar historic or legendary person is described, yet that this 
person’s calling and history, life and death are representative of election, 
weakness, strength, suffering, obedience of many. Obviously the many 
who heard, quoted, sang, remembered the story of the elect One, recog- 
nized themselves or learned about themselves in that story. What the many 
had been, were, and expected, in history, they ascribed to their descent 
from the patriarch, their belonging to the people of the exodus, their hope 
on the Davidic dynasty, their kinship to the Suffering Servant. They were 
what they were, believed what they believed, hoped what they hoped for, 
because of their relation to the One. Not in themselves, not as individuals, 
but in their father or king or prophet, as descendants, subjects and listen- 
ers, they had their identity and experienced their history. When a judge 
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was raised, their salvation would begin. When God led his people from 
Egypt, he freed the present generation. When God made the Covenant 
with Moses he made it with those living now. When the king suffered 
punishment, his people suffered with him. When the Servant was promised 
deliverance, they knew it was their deliverance. While there were proph- 
ets, nobody had to starve, by want of the word. 

Now Jesus Christ is called in John’s Gospel with the Old Testament 
titles Messiah, Son of God, Son of Man, King. All these titles describe 
One who is decisive for life and death of the many. So precisely these 
titles show that Jesus Christ, his work, death and resurrection cannot be 
understood without or apart from his relation to the many and their rela- 
tion to him. And indeed, the four aspects of the new man’s birth which 
we distinguished earlier in this lecture, have one common core: they speak 
of man’s new relationship to God and fellowman on the basis of man’s 
special relationship to Jesus Christ. To see Ais glory, to be born in his 
way, to believe in 4/s name, to receive him, to be given a title by Aim, 
to take from Ais fullness, to see the Baptist’s testimony to 4im confirmed, 
and to carry even that witness into the world—this is new life. We con- 
clude: to speak of new life cannot mean to turn a new page away from 
Christology to ecclesiology, soteriology, or psychology. For Jesus Christ 
cannot be properly described without explanation of his kingship over 
and servantship to the many. And our rebirth and new life cannot be 
spoken of in other terms than such that describe him as our head, our life 
and light. C. H. Dodd (Gospel, p. 151) defines the Fourth Gospel’s con- 
cept of eternal life in the following way: it is “life perfect and absolute, 
timeless in quality and therefore exempt from death.” In this definition 
Jesus Christ is left out of the picture. The prologue has made it clear that 
the life of God is the personal relation and communication or glorification 
between the Father and the Son (1:1-4, 14). Correspondingly eternal life 
for man cannot consist of anything else but personal relation and commu- 
nication with Jesus Christ or with those with whom he has identified him- 
self, ie. in faith. Man has by no means life from or in himself. But to 
be truly alive—this means to believe and to live as a witness. Jesus Christ 
is both, God by whom we are sent, and the fellowman to whom we are 
sent. The relation of Christ to us and of us to Christ: this 7s life. Life is, 
to put it short, union with Jesus Christ. To believe in that rebirth that took 
place when he was born, to know that our sins were carried away when he 
died, to accept that to us the life-giving spirit is given when he is raised 
—this is character and essence of new life. His death is our death. His 
resurrection is our life. Our regeneration took place when he became 
flesh and when God’s glory was shown to man; God's grace was given to 
man when it was given to him (1:16). Therefore it is given “through 
him” (1:17). The unmistakable token and proof of this life in witness- 
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ship to Jesus Christ—a witness as total, onesided, joyful and personal as 
that of John the Baptist. 

We conclude with three applications: 

(a) The new man can by no means be an individualist and he can in 
no way be considered a self-growing, self-supporting, independent being. 
Precisely this was the darkness, blindness, lostness in which we lived 
before the Logos came into the world. We tried to be something in our- 
selves and received the reward in loneliness, boredom and futility. Jesus 
Christ saved us by becoming our neighbor and by sending to us witnesses 
like John the Baptist and the Evangelist, who show that we are accepted, 
understood, and appointed to a task, redeemed from individualism, to the 
life of a child among many children. 

(b) The new man can by no means be a collectivist and his nature can- 
not be defined by the coinage he receives from his environment. Amor- 
phous flesh, a product or particle of our own and other forces and deeds, 
or a microcosmos, or part of an absolute spirit, we may seem to be as long 
as we close our eyes and ears for what is revealed in Jesus Christ. Because 
of Christ we know that there is one relationship established and forceful 
which does not enslave, de-personalize, press into a pattern. It is the rela- 
tion to Jesus Christ who makes free, glad, responsive, alive even those 
who saw no way out of the imprisonment of their surroundings. The right 
and power of the person of Jesus Christ is greater than the hold of ideas 
and things over us. His redemption means the end of an understanding 
of man as either a spirit or as a particle; it constitutes love, humanity, 
the duty and right to be a person among persons. 

(c) The new man can by no means be an ecclesiast who boasts of 
having, being, managing through specific institutions, formulations, or- 
ganizations, rites, the power and the glory of true religion. Much more 
the prologue’s emphasis upon Jesus Christ leads us to repent of the sins 
which our churches are continually committing against God and the world. 
Denominations and pious individuals have too long borne witness to them- 
selves. We have tried to imprison Jesus Christ in the cage of our tradi- 
tions and experiences. But all those reborn in Jesus Christ recognize and 
accept full solidarity with the world. Humbly, not possessingly, they con- 
fess nothing else but Jesus Christ the savior of the world. 
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ISRAEL AND HER NEIGHBORS 


LESTER J. KUYPER 


The contributions of archaeology in our understanding of the Old 
Testament have been far reaching and on the whole enlightening. We 
now know that Hebrew, the language of Israel in Palestine, was compara- 
tively a modern one in that sister Semitic languages had been and were in 
use a millennium or more before Israel came upon the scene. So also the 
people under Joshua came in to possess a land that had undergone changes 
in cultural and political life. It is now clear, and becoming increasingly 
so, that the Hebrews were in vital contact with the customs, laws and wor- 
ship forms of the neighboring peoples. The problem of these ancient 
peoples whom the Lord had chosen for his inheritance was to possess the 
land into which they were going and not to be possessed by it, i.e., they 
were to take over not merely the hills and valleys, the cities and houses, but 
also the language, customs and political structure that prevailed about 
them, yet in so doing they were to preserve their identity as a special peo- 
ple dedicated to the service of the Lord who had brought them out of 
Egypt and had established them as a holy nation (Ex. 19:5, 6). 

Researches in archaeology are now yielding abundant data of Israel’s 
use and of her rejection of the life patterns round about her. To cite an 
example—the laws which Moses gave to the nation show interesting and 
startling parallels with the corpus of ancient law as given in Sumerian, 
Babylonian and Hittite codes. Language and structure are similar, yet in 
many points there is a complete variation and difference. One can see that 
Moses was well acquainted with ancient law and used it as he would, yet 
under the direction of God he set forth a body of law that is distinctly 
unique and different. Within the limited scope of this paper I 
shall discuss three important finds during the past three decades: Ras 
Shamra in Syria, Mari in Upper Mesopotamia and Nuzu in northeastern 
Mesopotamia. These three carry their own significance within themselves, — 
yet in no way do they limit the contributions coming from other sites in 
the total picture of light that archaeology during recent times has cast on 
the Old Testament. 


Ras SHAMRA OR UGaRIT 
The work at Ras Shamra was begun in 1929 under the direction of 
Professor Claude F. A. Schaeffer at the head of a commission of French 
scholars and archaeologists. Ras Shamra is located in Syria directly across 
from the northeastern point of Cyprus. Since Syria at the time of these 
excavations was a protectorate of France, it was natural that this work 
should fall into the hands of French scholars. 
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This site in ancient times was a much-used harbor through which the 
merchandise of Syria and Mesopotamia sailed out into the Mediterranean 
Sea and the wares of Egypt, Greece and Cyprus were brought into this 
mercantile center for distribution through Syria and points inland. Its chief 
bid for significance in scholarly circles is because of the large library that 
has been brought to light in which there were many religious texts describ- 
ing the activities of the gods and goddesses worshipped in the two temples 
adjacent to the library. It is in the area of “theology” of these ancient peo- 
ples that our interest lies and it is here that we can make our most interest- 
ing and helpful comparisons." 


Before taking up the activity of the gods at Ugarit, we ought to know 
something of its historical setting. Although the lowest level of this site, 
i.e., the earliest in history, probably reaches into fifth millennidm B.C.,? 
our interest is chiefly centered in the fifteenth and fourteenth centuries 
when Egyptian influence predominated. The place was overwhelmed by 
an earthquake in the middle of the fourteenth century after which it came 
under the dominance of the Hittites. This was followed by Egyptian influ- 
ence during the time of Rameses II (1290-1224 B.C.). Toward the close 
of the thirteenth century it was overrun by peoples from the north and 
from the sea and after the twelfth century passed out of existence. During 
those centuries, however, four or five languages were used in this famous 
center, and a well-established cuneiform alphabet with 29 or 30 characters 
has been brought to light. This alphabet and language have been so well 
mastered by scholars in recent times that a grammar and lexicon have been 
written for study in biblical backgrounds. This is the earliest fully de- 
veloped alphabet known in ancient times. And since it serves as a back- 
ground to the Hebrew of the Old Testament, Old Testament studies have 
been greatly enriched by reference to this language which preceded the 
writing of the Old Testament by some centuries. 


In the pantheon at Ugarit El, sometimes called the Father of Years, 
was the chief god. His consort was Asherah, goddess of the sea, who bore 
seventy gods and goddesses. One of these offspring was Baal or Aliyn-Baal 
who was god of the crops and vegetation. At the close of the spring sea- 
son Baal is killed by his arch enemy Mot—the Hebrew root MUTH means 
“to die.” Anat, the sister consort of Baal, takes the corpse of Baal and 
buries him in the heights of the North where she offers sacrifices as mem- 
orial to Baal. Later Anat meets Mot who tells her how he slew her 


1Brief surveys of Ras Shamra (Ugarit) are: Cyrus H. Gordon, The Living Past, 
(New York: John Day Company, 1941), chap. VII, “The Gods and Heroes of 
Ugarit.” F. Kenyon, The Bible and Archaeology, (New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1940), pp. 153ff. J. W. Jack, The Ras Shamra Tablets: Their Bearing on the 
Old Testament, (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1935). 

2Cyrus H. Gordon, The Loves and Wars of Baal and Anat, (Princeton: Univer- 
sity Press, 1943) p. ix. 
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brother. In true oriental fashion she waits for the proper time and then 
wreaks her vengeance on Mot to kill him as follows: 


She seizes the god Mot 

With a sword she cleaves him 

With a pitchfork she winnows him 
With fire she burns him 

In the millstones she grinds him 
In the fields she plants him? 


With the return of the growing season Aliyn Baal comes back to life. 
This return of Baal is known to El in a dream which he reports to Anat: 
“The heavens rain oil, the wadies run with honey. And I know that Aliyn 
Baal is alive; that the Prince, Lord of Earth, exists.’’ One can sense that 
this is the cycle of nature related in terms of the Canaanite myth. A stu- 
dent of the Old Testament will recognize the name El is one of the 
names for God used 217 times in the Bible, e.g. Gen. 35:1, 3. The 
plural form of EI also appears in Ugarit as Elm or Elhm yet it refers 
to one god and not to many. The well-known Elohim of the Hebrew 
Bible, used 2570 times, is also plural and is similarly used to designate one 
God. The usage of that time allowed the plural form of the divine name 
to indicate one God. The special name for God, Jahweh, revealed to Moses 
at the burning bush is not found in the Ugarit literature. This is the cove- 
nantal name by which God makes himself known to Israel through Moses 
and this is the name not in use among other peoples. 


The names of Baal, Asherah and also of Dagon, which appears in some 
texts, are familiar to the reader of the Old Testament. These were the 
lesser gods and goddesses worshipped at Ugarit. Asherah may well be the 
Asherah of Jezebel’s time (I Kings 18:19). Dagon was worshipped by 
the Philistines in Samson’s time (Jud. 16:23). Baal has also the additional 
name Zebul which has a striking resemblance to Baalzebub, the god of 
Ekron (II Kings 1:2ff). 


Since these texts are primarily rituals of the cult at Ugarit we may 
expect some similarity of terminology with names for sacrifices in the Old 
Testament. J. W. Jack points out that many names for sacrifices such as 
tam, offering without blemish, shelamim, peace offering, saraph and kaldl, 
burnt offering, and asham, trespass offering, names given to Old Testament 
sacrifices, are also names in use at Ugarit. It appears that the Old Testa- 
ment writers had no scruples in using names and terms in vogue among 
their pagan neighbors. However, this does not mean that Israel took over 
the sacrificial cult of their neighbors. In fact we now have an interesting 
prohibition of the Pentateuch clearly explained. The prohibition is, “You 
shall not boil a kid in its mother’s milk” (Ex. 23:19; 34:26; Deut. 14: 
21), which proscribed the boiling of a kid in its mother’s milk, for at 


3Idem, p. 9. 
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Ugarit a ritual for the growing season was to cause a kid to seethe in milk. 
In this instance Israel was not to follow the practice of this pagan rite to 
invoke the blessing of God for the fertility of the fields.* 


One may compare the antics and human behavior pattern of the gods 
at Ugarit with the majestic holiness and steadfast love of Jahweh who 
revealed himself to Israel. Also in the understanding of God and the forces 
of nature a great gulf exists between the gods who by dying and rising 
again symbolized the cycle of nature and the Lord God who directs the 
storm (Ps. 29) or brings about the growing season and harvest (Ps. 65). 
These comparisons could be continued with the result of having a pro- 
found respect for and confidence in the Lord God who has revealed him- 
self to Israel through Moses and the prophets. 


While we see much to be desired in the conduct of the gods at Ugarit, 
yet the outstanding difference between Ugarit and Israel is that in Israel 
God is Lord of history. More than that, Jahweh reveals himself primarily 
in history as the God of redemption. This activity of God so dramatically 
and pointedly given in the deliverance from Egypt stands in sharp con- 
trast to the gods of Canaan who are totally submerged within the realm of 
nature. The pagan worshipper sought to identify himself with the rhythm 
in nature and therefore he carefully followed prescribed ritual to win the 
favor of the gods of nature. His was a ‘‘nature theology.” 


To be sure, the Bible teaches that God is sovereign over nature and 
one can find many evidences of God’s rule over the world he has made. 
However, we should note that it is not in nature nor in his control of 
nature that God reveals his redemption. Rather in history God confronts 
man by mighty acts of deliverance. It is in this context that God exercises 
his control over nature as in the progress of history God advances his 
redemption. 


The problem of the suffering of the righteous which is discussed in 
the book of Job involved the rule of God in nature and in the affairs of 
men. The formulation of thought as given by Job’s friends was that God 
so directed the forces of nature and the destiny of society that the righteous 
would surely be benefited. However, the author of Job employed most 
unusual expressions and dramatic situations in life to challenge the facile 
orthodox doctrine of the friends. Under the aegis of this challenge, after 
the debate between Job and his friends has reached a kind of impasse 
with the basic problem still unresolved, the author presents the Lord con- 
fronting Job out of the whirlwind. Out of nature the Lord addresses Job 
who has earnestly and frantically demanded an occasion to argue his “‘just 


4Only recent commentaries will note the Ugaritic background. Cf. J. Coert Rylaars- 
dam in The Interpreter’s Bible, Vol. 1 (New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
1952) pp. 1013f. 
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cause” before God. The occasion, not to argue his “just cause” but to 


view nature and possibly to understand or know God behind nature, is 
afforded Job. The sea, the dawn, the light, the snow, hail and rain, the 
constellations, the mountain goat and other animals, all these produce a 
sense of awe and deep humility. Here in nature with all its wonder and 
variety, Job knows that God is there. But alas! God is incomprehensible, 
he is beyond the reach of man. This is the poet’s way of saying that God’s 
presence and power in nature leaves man in mystery and without an answer 
to man’s deepest need or problem. 


From this mystery, Job turned his eye to God who apart from nature 
enters into fellowship with man through grace. “But now my eye sees 
thee” (42:5b). This is the fellowship of God through his steadfast love 
(chesed) which is the basis of every covenant God established with his 
people in history. “Know therefore that the Lord your God is God, the 
faithful God who keeps covenant and steadfast love with those who love 
him and keep his commandments, to a thousand generations” (Deut. 7:9). 


The voice of the Lord from the whirlwind, therefore, does more than 
confront man with the wonders of nature; it clearly shows that God and 
man do not find the basis of fellowship in nature even though it was 
created and is directed by God. 

Here one can clearly observe the wide gulf that separated Israel from 
her pagan neighbors. They, as for example at Ras Shamra, conceived of 
their god or gods as controllers of the natural order. To achieve prosperity 
or success required the observance of proper rites which would put the 
worshipper in favor with the god that could direct nature’s course to the 
advantage of the worshipper. The Lord God of Israel was not first of all 
the God of nature, rather he was the God of redemption as clearly demon- 
strated in history. Nature and its power are used by God but never as 
ends in themselves. The fortunes or misfortunes that natural phenomena 
brought upon Israel were incidental to the ongoing course of God’s re- 
demption in Israel’s history. 

The New Testament presents the fitting sequel to this distinctive 
teaching of God’s redemptive acts in history. Jesus Christ through his 
incarnation, his suffering and death and his resurrection has become God’s 
consummate act of redemption in history. Redemption as presented in the 
Gospel is more than a proper intellectual understanding of God and man 
as given by Jesus Christ; it is more than his control over the forces of 
nature which he demonstrated in his miracles. Rather it is that God sent 
his Son into the center of man’s tragedy and sin, and on the level of 
world history ascertainable and manifest to all the world Jesus Christ 
redeems mankind in history from the tyranny and bondage of the world. 
However one may wish to define the atonement, this must be carefully 
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noted that Bethlehem, Calvary and Olivet are God’s acts which brings to 
consummation ‘“‘the acts of righteousness”® begun in the Old Testament. 


Mari 


Martin Noth, professor of New Testament exegesis at the University 
of Bonn, raises an interesting problem of Israel’s place in history in respect 
to her pagan neighbors. Israel, as noted above, came into being as a nation 
amidst the culture of several nations. Professor Noth’s interest in this fea- 
ture of Israel’s history arises from cuneiform tablets, more than twenty 
thousand in number, recently excavated from the ruins of Tell Hariri, 
known in antiquity as Mari, on the Middle Euphrates. These Mari texts 
belong to the end of the eighteenth century B.C. and so in time and place 
are close to the patriarchs who migrated from Haran not far from this 
site. Biblical names such as Benjaminites, David and Noah appear fre- 
quently in these Mari inscriptions.® 

Professor Noth’s main interest, however, is in a recently published 
text that relates how the message of the god Dagan was brought to the 
king by way of a special messenger. The god instructs the messenger to 
inform the king what to do that he may have victory over the hostile 
Benjaminites. From these texts it appears that this messenger comes with- 
out invitation to address the king according to these instructions. ‘‘Now 
go! I send you to Zimri-lim [the king of Mari}: [to him] you yourself 
shall say: Send me the messengers, and lay all thy affairs before me.’ 
Two other similar texts are given in translation by Noth (Pp. 197-199). 

One cannot but observe that here we have an interesting similarity to 
the Old Testament prophets who received their message from the Lord 
and were commissioned to speak to the king. Thus Samuel appears before 
Saul, ‘Stay and I will tell thee what the Lord hath said to me this night” 
(I Sam. 15:16). Or Nathan is sent to David (II Sam. 7:4f) ; Gad also 
is sent to the king after he had numbered the people (24:11f) ; Elijah in 
like manner appears before Ahab (I Kgs. 17:1). Another feature of the 
Mari texts is that the messenger establishes his credentials with the plain 
words, “The god Dagan has sent me.” Here we readily recall the words 
of Jeremiah whose message of doom so aroused the ire of the priests and 
temple enthusiasts that they threatened to kill him. ‘““The Lord sent me 
to prophesy against this house and against this city all the words that ye 
have heard” (Jer. 26:12, cf. v. 15). 

5In relating the acts of deliverance from Egypt the Old Testament refers to them 
as ‘the righteousnesses (tsedeqoth) of the Lord” Jud. 5:11; I Sam. 12:7; 

eels ok the John Rylands Library, (1950). Vol. 32:194-206. A valuable 
article on Mari is by George E. Mendenhall, The Biblical Archaeologist (Feb. 
1948), Vol. XI, No. 1, pp. 1-19. 


7Op. cit., P. 197. Cf. also A. Lods, “Une Tablette Inedite de Mari,” in Studies in 
Old Testament Prephecy (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1950) pp. 107-110. 
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These newly edited texts of Mari show the activity of a spokesman to 
a king who would be called a prophet in Israel. We have known of groups 
of wise-men, much like Solomon and those in Israel making up the class 
of wisemen, who were writing their maxims and proverbs in Egypt and 
in Babylon long before the days of Solomon.* So too we have noted that 
at Ras Shamra priests were maintaining the sacrifices of the cult before 
the priesthood was established in Israel. The same can be said about the 
compilers of laws such as Hammurabi who lived some centuries before 
Moses, If we may take Noth’s word, this is the first evidence of pagan 
prophets that has a remarkable similarity to Israel’s prophets. They claim 
to have a message from God, a message spoken through a dream; they 
come unbidden to speak and they declare that the god Dagan has sent 
them. 


Although one cannot determine the nature and work of the Mari 
prophet since there are so few references to him, yet it appears from these 
references that he spoke under a spell of ecstasy.? This type of prophet 
was known in the early history of Israel during the time of Samuel (1 Sam. 
10:6, 10; 19:20-24) and of Elisha (II Kgs. 9:1-13, esp. v. 11). Ecstatic 
inspiration ran into wild extremes so that prophets like Amos, Hosea and 
Jeremiah do not speak out of a spell of ecstasy but from a state of nor- 
malcy yet fully convinced that they were speaking the word of God. 


The Mari texts have the sanctuary of the god in mind which the king 
must support if he would receive the messages from the god. The Old 
Testament prophet dealt with moral issues that directly and clearly 
touched the nation in both its domestic life and its foreign relationships. 
The prophet dealt with guilt and punishment, with the weal or woe of 
Israel. However, Israel had her “Mari” prophets who spoke to please the 
king. This the story of Micaiah ben Imlah in his defaming the prophets 
of Ahab’s court shows (I Kgs. 22), and this is also seen in Jeremiah’s 
encounter with the false prophet who spoke peace to those walking in 
the stubbornness of their hearts (Jer. 23:16ff). Prophets like Jeremiah 
bypassed ceremonialism and court formality to grapple with the spiritual 
and moral evils of Israel. He spoke against the patriotic feeling inspired 
by the popular court prophets who advocated the overthrow of Babylon’s 
yoke. Jeremiah insisted on being faithful to the word of covenant which 
the king of Judah had given (chap. 27). 
8Read W. O. E. Oesterley’s excursus, ‘“The Wisdom Literature of the Ancient 

Oriental World” in The Book of Proverbs (London: Methuen & Co., 1929) pp. 
FM. Th. De Liagre Boehl in his article ““Voorlopers der profeten sedert 1700 
v. Chr.” in Nederlands Theologisch Tijdschrift (December, 1949) pp. 81-91, 
gives a literal translation of the Mari word for prophet, muhhum as one spirit- 


ually enraptured, “tot geestvervoering ontstokene’ (p. 83). Professor Boehl also 
discusses the Mari prophet as a “dreamer” and a “‘seer.” 
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Nuzu 


Our final reference to recent archaeological activity related to Old 
Testament times is at Nuzu in Northeastern Mesopotamia, This site is on 
a tributary of the Tigris some two hundred miles northeast of Mari. From 
1925 to 1931 the American Schools of Oriental Research carried on ex- 
tensive excavation which yielded many thousands of clay tablets. These 
tablets deal with four to five generations living during the fifteenth and 
fourteenth centuries B.C. Our particular interest in them is that they throw 
a flood of light on social and business affairs that greatly illumine some of 
the customs of the patriarchal times. 


Readers of the Bible have been somewhat disturbed to note that Sarah 
who was unable to bear a child for Abraham should give her maid Hagar 
to Abraham for the purpose of building up the family (Gen. 16:1). 
However, this practice was in accord with the marriage custom at Nuzu 
where the bride who did not bear children would take a slave maid to 
become a wife for her husband.’ This same practice was resorted to under 
similar conditions as in the case of Jacob’s wives, Rachel and Leah (Gen. 
30:5,.9):. 

At Nuzu childless people adopted a son to serve them as !ong as they 
lived and finally to bury and mourn them at death. This son would then 
become the heir provided that the childless pair did not after adoption 
have a child of their own. In the event of the birth of a son, the adopted 
son must yield his right as heir to the real son. This throws light on 
Eleazer’s position as heir to Abram’s possession (Gen. 15:2, 3) and to 
the subsequent word of God that Abram’s own son should become the 
heir (v. 4). The position of the begotten son over against the adopted 
son is further defined in that the former becomes the possessor of the 
family gods and thereby takes over the leadership of the family.'! This 
brings interesting light to the Jacob-Laban story. When Jacob first comes 
to Haran, it appears that Laban has no son. It further appears that Jacob 
became an adopted (?) son of the family when Laban agrees to give 
Rachel to Jacob. “It is better that I give her to you than that I should give 
her to any other man; stay with me” (Gen. 29:19). During Jacob’s ‘‘stay” 
in the Laban family, sons apparently were born to Laban (31:1). The 
stealing of the seraphim (31:19, 34, 35) or gods (vv. 30, 32) by Rachel 
was more than having something of a good-luck charm, for the possession 
of these family gods involved the leadership of the family which Laban 
rightly wanted to retain for his begotten sons. This concern for the pos- 
session of these seraphim gears in with the custom which we now know 
10Cyrus H. Gordon, The Biblical Archaeologist, (Feb., 1940) Vol. III. No. 1, p. 3. 


11Translation of adoption texts is given by Theophile J. Meek in Ancient Near 
Eastern Texts (Princeton: University Press, 1950) pp. 219f. 
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was in vogue at Nuzu. Other interesting and remarkable parallels with the 
patriarchal times are disclosed through these Nuzu tablets.” 


These archaelogical data offer an insight into the main guiding princi- 
ples established under the direction of God in Israel. We ought to reflect 
on these principles for they can give us direction and understanding for 
the place of the Christian church in our world. Israel lived in vital con- 
tact with the surrounding world. This is more than the use of a language 
that the Hebrews received from their predecessors and more than having 
the nomadic or semi-nomadic manner of life as was common about them. 
They encountered the religious, social and moral life of the nations about 
them. We are now beginning to see that Moses and the prophets full well 
sensed the profound difference between the pagan theology of God in 
nature and the belief in the Lord who established his covenant of redemp- 
tion with Israel. This profound difference did not, however, prevent them 
from using terms and expressions in common use at that time. In fact, 
customs for marriage and family inheritances of the patriarchal times and 
later have their interesting similarities among the peoples that surrounded 
Israel. 


What, then, makes Israel unique? Why at the early stage of her his- 
tory did God designate her to be “a kingdom of priests and a holy peo- 
ple?” (Ex. 19:6). The answer is that Moses and the succeeding prophets 
made Israel understand that God had in delivering her from the bondage 
of Egypt made her a special people entirely dedicated to the Lord her 
Redeemer. The people were holy to the Lord and the Lord was the Holy 
One of Israel. This was a relationship based on the covenanted goodness 
of God known in the Hebrew Scriptures as chesed, unmerited grace. This 
Lord is God alone (Deut. 4:35, 39). There is none else! And this Lord is 
not the god of the natural law but the mighty everlasting Lord of redemp- 
tive history. 


The counterpart to this faith in the Lord of history is that Israel must 
live up to her responsibility to God in the world. Therefore rebellion, 
apostasy, immorality and murmuring, already manifested during the forty 
years in the wilderness (Ps. 106), came under the severe judgment of the 
Lord. Israel as a kingdom of priests must represent the Holy One of Israel 
in the world. To stoop to the levels of the nations was a serious breach 
in responsible conduct. Beginning with Moses and continuing in Samuel, 
the line of prophets subjected the conduct of kings, priests and people to 
the scrutiny of holy living, i.e. living according to Godlike qualities of 
faithfulness, purity and compassion for the oppressed. Without and within 


12Cyrus H. Gordon, op. cit. pp. 1-12; The Living Past, pp. 176-78; G. Ernest 
Wright, The Westminster Historical Atlas to the Bible (Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press, 1956) p. 30b. 
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Israel there was the popular type of prophets (cf. I Kgs. 22:5ff; Jer. 23: 
1¢f, 23ff.) who in a facile manner endorsed the prevailing policy or 
attitude of the times. They did not grapple with the matters at hand to 
determine whether Israel were deporting herself in accord with her God- 
given mission or whether Israel were advancing the work of God’s redemp- 
tion in that moment of history. Under the aegis of the God-established 
purpose of redemption the prophets of Israel critically examined the so- 
called Sitz im Leben to proclaim the need for repentance and reform or to 
offer comfort and salvation. They demanded that Israel, a holy people, live 
responsibly before the Holy One of Israel in that moment—every moment 
—of holy, redemptive history. 

One need not labor the obvious application for the Church of Christ 
which now stands as Israel stood in the world. All one would ask and pray 
for is that we, as Israel’s prophets may realistically and courageously grap- 
ple with our Sitz im Leben. We too must live responsibly in this world 
in the presence of Jesus Christ, our Lord and the Lord of history. 

God of grace and God of glory, 
On thy people pour thy power; 
Crown thine ancient Church's story ; 
Bring her bud to glorious flower. 


Grant us wisdom, grant us courage, 
For the facing of this hour. 


Save us from weak resignation 

To the evils we deplore; 

Let the search for thy salvation 

Be our glory evermore. 

Grant us wisdom, grant us courage, 
Serving thee whom we adore. 




















INTERNATIONAL CONTROL 
OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


CLIFFORD RICHARD KEIZER 


Almost thirty-five years ago the General Synod of the Reformed 
Church in America meeting in this midwestern city, Pella, Iowa, adopted 
a resolution “that the President be authorized to appoint a Committee on 
International Justice and Goodwill of five persons to cooperate with the 
Commission on International Justice and Goodwill of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America in carrying forward the Christian 
program for a Warless World.” Included in the resolution was an endorse- 
ment of a Credo of “International Ideals of the Churches of Christ.’ 

1. We believe that nations no less than individuals are subject to God's 
immutable moral laws. 

2. We believe that nations achieve true welfare, greatness and honor only 
through just dealing and unselfish service. 

3. We believe that nations that regard themselves as Christian have 
special international obligations. 

4. We believe that the spirit of Christian brotherliness can remove every 
unjust barrier of trade, color, creed, and race. 

5. We believe that Christian patriotism demands the practice of goodwill 
between nations. 

6. We believe that international policies should secure equal justice for 
all races. 

7. We believe that all nations should associate themselves permanently 
for world peace and goodwill. 

8. We believe in international law, and in the universal use of interna- 
tional courts of justice and boards of arbitration. 

9. We believe in a sweeping reduction of armaments by all nations. 

10. We believe in a warless world, and dedicate ourselves to its achieve- 

ment. 

It is a sobering experience to reflect on the progress (or lack of it) 
which has been made toward achieving these ideals since 1922. There have 
been some significant changes in the church in these years. The member- 
ship of the committee has grown from five (two clergymen, two elders 
and one college president) to eighteen, four of whom are active in teach- 
ing in our church colleges. Many of the members of the Reformed Church 
and of the Committee on International Justice and Goodwill can recall 
how hopes for a warless world faded with mounting international tension 
during the thirties. These hopes were eclipsed by a global war which in 


turn was climaxed by the use of atomic bombs on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

The members of the committee have been alert to the new problems 
created by the discovery and use of atomic energy. They are also aware of 
the hopeful possibilities which have been demonstrated for peaceful use 
of atomic energy. In a recent report to the General Synod® the convictions 


1Acts and Proceedings of the General Synod of the Reformed Church in America 
Vol. XXVI, p. 839. 

2Ibid., p. 840. 

3"Statement of Convictions,’ Vol. XLI, p. 140. 
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of committee members were summarized as follows: ‘“We hail the discov- 
ery of the secrets of atomic energy as one of the brightest chapters in man’s 
fulfillment of the ancient injunction to have dominion over the earth. 
Since, so far, the greatest developments in the field of atomic energy have 
been those inspired by the necessities of preparation for war, we see before 
us one of history’s greatest challenges and opportunities to take a power 
designed for destructiveness and transfigure it into an agency of construc- 
tion. We, therefore, wholeheartedly endorse the programs which look to 
the development of atomic energy for peacetime purposes, whether under 
the auspices of government or private industry, and urge that the benefits 
of such peacetime uses be extended as quickly as is feasible particularly to 
the underdeve ed areas of the world.” 

We propose to consider the background of such a statement of con- 
victions and to show how it can be related to Christian faith and action. 
Deeming it a Christian responsibility to be informed on a matter of world- 
wide interest, we shall discuss first some basic concepts and problems. In 
the light of these facts we shall present possible approaches to a solution 
of the problem. Finally, we shall suggest some recommendations for ac- 
tion by church members, both laymen and clergymen. 


I. THE RESPONSIBILITY OF KNOWING 


There can be no doubt that there are international tensions because of 
atomic energy. This brings the subject within the range of study of the 
Committee on International Justice and Goodwill. The development of 
atomic energy was tremendously accelerated by the state of a world in 
conflict. Many countries were searching for the secret with feverish in- 
tensity. Dare we say that it was by Divine Providence that the United 
States with the help of some allies was the first nation to master the tech- 
niques which made an atomic bomb possible ? 

Some of the tension due to atomic energy is associated with the prac- 
tice of stock-piling materials capable of being used in atomic weapons. It 
is not difficult to imagine how citizens of a rival country might feel in 
such a situation. The dreadful potential of atomic energy magnifies in an 
exponential way the problem of the “haves and the have-nots.’’ At pres- 
ent Russia, Great Britain and the United States have appreciable quantities 
of fissionable material. Unless some method of sharing this is devised, 
we can only expect international tension to increase. 

Another factor producing tension is the practice of nuclear weapons 
testing. The very name suggests that the purpose of such testing is not 
for the benefit of any of our world neighbors unless they happen to be our 
allies. The danger involved in this testing was dramatically disclosed when 
some Marshallese and Americans were accidentally exposed to radiation 
from a fallout following the explosion of an experimental thermo-nuclear 
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device at the U. S. Atomic Energy Commission’s Eniwetok Proving 
Grounds on March 1, 1954. Unexpected changes in the winds resulted 
in the unintentional deposition of radioactive materials on inhabited atolls 
and on ships of Joint Task Force No. 7. The results of that exposure have 
been published in a report of the Atomic Energy Commission.‘ 

Another tension increasing factor is the practice of secrecy in regard 
to activities in the atomic energy program. The relation between security 
and secrecy is at best a complex one but it is certainly a natural reaction 
to become suspicious of a person or nation which insists on secrecy. Even 
though it is possible to detect the approximate size and location of a 
large atomic or thermo-nuclear bomb, there seems to be little hope of 
knowing about smaller ones without an elaborate inspection program. 

The problem of international tensions is not a new one but it is strong- 
ly accented by the universal aspects of atomic energy. Just as the dis- 
covery of atomic energy depended on the contributions and discoveries 
of many men in many nations, so will its application involve many men 
in many nations. Even though ninety-nine countries out of one hundred 
should agree to outlaw the use of nuclear weapons, they would all be 
in danger because of the other one. Besides the obvious danger of mili- 
tary use, there are the unique and persistent problems of fallout and 
radioactive waste disposal. These problems are so important that they 
warrant more detailed discussion. 

The term “fallout” applies to the material which settles down to 
earth after an atomic explosion usually as dust or in rain or snow. Some 
of this material may be dangerously radioactive and may fall hundreds 
of miles from the site of the explosion. The degree of danger varies 
with the type of explosion and with the particular material. Of the 
hundreds of radioisotopes produced in an atomic blast about a dozen 
are of special concern to the health physicist. One notorious example is 
Strontium-90, which is chemically much like calcium. Like calcium it 
is deposited in the bones, where it lodges quite persistently. There it 
may cause bone deterioration, may destroy cell-forming bodies and may 
shorten the life of the victim.® 

The problem of radioactive waste disposal is associated with labora- 
tory testing and with peaceful uses of atomic energy. Instead of pro- 
ducing radioisotopes very rapidly and at very high temperatures as in 
an atomic bomb, these uses involve producing them at a controlled rate 
and at relatively low temperatures. In an atomic reactor the fuel elements 
4U. S. Atomic Energy Commission, Some Effects of Ionizing Radiation on Human 
Beings (Washington: U. §. Government Printing Office, 1956). 
5Ibid. Chap. VI “Human Radiation Injury Resulting from the Use of Nuclear 
Devices,” pp. 95ff. 


6D. Bradley, No Place to Hide (Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 1948) p. 169 et 
seq. “A Layman’s Guide to the Dangers of Radioactivity.” 
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(generally uranium) gradually become more and more highly radio- 
active and less and less efficient for energy production. This is the rea- 
son for the return of the “Nautilus” to port for refueling. The “spent” 
fuel elements must be handled very carefully and the more dangerous 
fission products must be disposed of in a way which will protect all per- 
sonnel. 





The disposal of large quantities of radioactive material constitutes 
a staggering problem. Each radioisotope gives off its characteristic radia- 
tion at a rate which can neither be accelerated nor retarded. At present 
there is no known way of eliminating radioactivity. Reasonable pro- 
tection is possible by shielding with lead or with thick concrete walls. 
One approach to disposal is that of dilution. This works with radio- 
active gases or water soluble liquids and solids. The other general 
approach is to bury the radioactive material in some isolated and rela- 
tively useless area. This adds a sinister twist to the hidden treasure 
theme so popular in literature. What will future generations think when 
they come upon these radioactive burial grounds ? 

Fortunately the atomic energy picture is not entirely a gray and black 
one. There are tremendous possibilities for the production of useful 
energy in an atomic reaction. Many of the potentially dangerous radio iso- 
topes have been put to significant use in research projects in agricul- 
ture and medicine. As new reactors are designed, constructed and put 
into use a whole new realm of power production is being opened up. 
Each new reactor represents a new achievement in engineering—unheard 
of fifteen years ago. We believe that informed Christians should be 
willing to accept the responsibility of thinking about the problems con- 
nected with atomic energy with a view to finding solutions in keeping 
with the Christian gospel. 


II. THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THINKING 

There can be no doubt that atomic bombs and thermo-nuclear de- 
vices are dangerous. Even research type reactors are built with many safety 
devices to protect as fully possible against mishap. That is one factor 
about which the Atomic Energy Commission is very concerned in con- 
sidering requests for building atomic power plants. Each experimental 
design gives more information to help us learn to live with atomic ener- 
8y- ; 
As Christians, what can we say about the practice of stock-piling 
fissionable materials? The answer must depend on the purpose for which 
they are being accumulated. If the purpose is simply to construct atomic 
weapons, we must raise a voice of protest. Throughout its three and one- 
half decades the Committee on International Justice and Goodwill has 
expressed its opposition to war. General Synod in accepting these reports 
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has concurred in this conviction. A special commission appointed by the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America has published a 
report on the use of military weapons of mass destruction.” 

The report includes these significant statements: “In the harsh light 
of history, the best hope of preventing a global atomic war lies in pre- 
venting the recurrence of global war itself (p. 7)... .The real moral 
line between what may be done and what may not be done by the Christ- 
ian lies not in the realm of the distinction between weapons but in the 
realm of the motives for using and the consequences of using all kinds 


of weapons. . . .What may or may not be done under God can be known 
only in relation to the whole, concrete situation by those responsibly in- 
volved in it. . . .The terrible burden of decision is the Christian man’s 


responsibility, standing where he does before God” (p. 13). 

The same line of reasoning would apply to the problem of nuclear 
weapons testing. Human nature being what it is, men find it difficult 
to distinguish between the highest good for all men and the apparent 
good for themselves. We must be realistic in facing the problems of inter- 
national relations but the Christian must always be conscious of God- 
centered responsibility in every given situation. 

We should be prepared to give an answer to those who suggest that 
“limited war” is the solution to our fears of atomic war. This position 
is presented by James E. King, Jr., in a recent issue of Foreign Affairs.® 
“All future wars will be fought in the shadow of nuclear power. . . .To- 
tal nuclear war would end civilization as we know it. . . .The only at- 
tainable safeguard seems to be the limitation of war to levels of destruc- 
tion compatible with civilization. . . .Armed conflict can be limited only 
if aimed at limited objectives and fought with limited means. . . .While 
using every opportunity to reduce international tensions and to extend 
the reign of order among nations, we must work positively for the limita- 
tion of wars.”’ Attractive as this may sound, we must ask if we are justi- 
fied in settling for anything less than a warless world as our goal. 

The suggestion that the United States share with other nations some 
of her supply of fissionable materials deserves consideration. Such a prac- 
tice would be the best answer to criticism from the ‘‘have-nots.”” However, 
we must admit that supplying usable quantities would be equivalent to 
putting potential atomic bombs in possession of other countries. The sore 
spot is the fact that we have no assurance that the material will be used 
in a responsible way. Here we shall have to move forward in the atoms- 
for-peace program with reasonable confidence in the goodwill of our 


7Angus Dun, Chairman, The Christian Conscience and Weapons of Mass Destruc- 
tion (New York: The Department of International Justice and Goodwill, 1950). 
8James E. King, Jr. “Nuclear Plenty and Limited War,” Foreign Affairs, Vol. 35, 
No. 2 (Jan. 1957) pp. 238ff. 
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neighbor nations. It seems highly desirable that the sharing be done 
through an international agency such as the United Nations so that there 
will be a minimum of the rich uncle complex. ‘Weapons control and 
atoms for peace are two sides of the same coin; together, if successful, 
they could spell stability and peace in the atomic age.’’® 


III. THE RESPONSIBILITY OF DOING 


Members of the Reformed Church in America are seldom accused of 
activism in church circles. Perhaps it would be well for us to undertake a 
positive program of seeking peace in the name of the Son of Peace. Smug- 
ness and complacency are attitudes quite unbecoming to a Christian. 
The Committe on International Justice and Goodwill stands ready to help 
a church or society which sees the need of education for action in relation 
to atomic energy. It is our hope that the report of the committee presented 
each year to the General Synod will reach to all church homes. With the 
cooperation of pastors, youth workers and Sunday School teachers, we hope 
to enlighten all of our members so that they will be inspired to support 
a positive program for peace. 

As long as there is no “hot war,” we have time to exchange ideas 
among nations in the hope of persuading them to live peacably. Therein 
lies the benefit of the International Atomic Energy Agency. Its stated 
purpose is ‘to promote the peaceful use of nuclear energy around the 
world.” The objectives of the Agency are: ‘To accelerate and enlarge 
the contribution of atomic energy to peace, health and prosperity through- 
out the world. It shall insure, so far as it is able, that assistance provided 
by it or at its request or under its supervision is not used in such a way 
as to further any military purpose.’’!° These statements are in keeping with 
the concerns expressed by our committee with regard to atomic energy. 

Even such an agency will not solve all problems without cooperation. 
Our efforts may well be directed toward encouraging such an attitude and 
at the same time decreasing the causes of tension. Here we must not over- 
look the power of the Spirit of God working in the hearts and lives of 
men. If we believe that “more things are wrought by prayer than this 
world dreams of,” we have every opportunity to seek God’s help and 
guidance. 

Prayers for guidance of the President and the Secretary of State in 
determining policy should be supported by written communication to 
these men and their assistants. They might appreciate some visible en- 
couragement in their efforts to learn and to do what is right in each 
situation. 

Learning to live with atomic energy may not be an easy process. It 

9Wm. R. Frye, “The UN and the Atomic Revolution,” Foreign Policy Bulletin, 


Vol. 35, No. 24 (Sept. 1, 1956) p. 191. 
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appears that we shall be forced to accept international control as an alter- 
native to another global war. We believe that a Christian spirit of love 
and patience can do much to overcome the tensions and suspicions which 
now exist between nations. As Christians let us accept the challenge to 
help create the conditions and the attitudes under which the peaceful uses 
of atomic energy can be developed! It is our conviction that this can best 
be done in a spirit of good will among individuals and among nations. 


10K. L, Maxwell, ed. A Christian Newsletter on International Affairs, Vol. 4 No. 
8 (Oct., 1956) p. 3. 











THE KINGDOM AND THE STATE 


Isaac C. ROTTENBERG 


The question of the relationship of church and state is one of the truly 
perennial problems with which the West has been faced all during that 
era of its history which is commonly designated by the words Anno Do- 
mini. Somehow it seems that the issues involved in the confrontation of 
these historical realities refuse to yield to our theoretical schemes or our 
organizational structures. The nearly two thousand-year history of church- 
state relationships has consequently been a history of almost continuous 
tension. Why should this be so? I submit that the answer must at least 
partially be sought in the essential nature of the Christian religion itself. 

In order to delineate this point a bit further, we would suggest that 
the problem of church and state is deeply rooted in the biblical realism, 
i.e. in the biblical view of revelation as Aéstorical revelation, as entrance 
and presence and activity of the living God in history. The tension, in 
other words, must not be conceived of in the general sense of a tension 
inherently involved in a society where religious and political forces are at 
interplay, but more specifically as given with this particular religion, or 
rather, with the revelation of this particular god. The God of the Bible 
is revealed as the God of history, the Lord, who has created the heavens 
and the earth, and whose redemptive activity will be consummated in the 
new heaven and the new earth. Reality, however, as divine creation, does 
not thereby itself become divine, while God, in his presence in the world, 
does not cease to be the sovereign and transcendent Lord. That is the mys- 
tery of revelation. 

In sharp contrast to this biblical realism stand most non-Christian re- 
ligions with their basically monistic orientation. In heathenism there is no 
Lord, and there is no historical revelation. H. Kraemer has used the phrase 
“naturalist religions of transempirical realization,”' meaning thereby that 
reality is basically interpreted in terms of nature, not history, and that the 
religious practice and cultus is seen as a means by which man seeks to 
realize the identity of his real self with the divine reality. In the biblical 
realism and its view of historical revelation all our monistic and dualistic 
structures are broken through; these categories are shown to be wholly 
inadequate to express what is involved in the relationship of the Lord to 
his world. 

All this is of primary importance for the subject under discussion. In 
the context of a view of reality in which there is no Lord, and in which 
there is no true “over-againstness,” the problem of church and state, as 
the West has known it during the past nineteen hundred years, is not 


1T he Christian Message in a Non-Christian World, 1947, p. 142. 
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bound to arise. In pagan primitive society, where all reality flows, as it 
were, from one ground of divine being, kingship and priesthood become 
identical, or, in the words of T. M. Parker, ‘‘a primitive king is a priest, 
because he is a god.”? The same thought is expressed by A. A. van Ruler 
in his statement that in heathenism “the throne and the altar are essentially 
rooted in the same ontological ground.’’* It is then the revelation, as the 
divine Word and the divine acts, which poses the question of religion and 
politics, of the church and the state, in all its sharpness and urgency. 

It may be objected that we have moved far beyond the thinking and 
the conditions of primitive society, and that as moderns we live from a 
basically different view of reality. That is indeed the case, and our views 
concerning the nature and function of the state have been modified accord- 
ingly. It could even be said that the dominant views of modern political 
thought are exactly the opposite of the primitive apotheosis of the ruler. 
The tendency in recent centuries has rather been to interpret the state ex- 
clusively in terms of man himself. The idea of the social contract, for 
instance, is the embodiment in the realm of political theory of an essen- 
tially anthropocentric mode of thinking. The ultimate residence of sover- 
eignty and authority is taken to be the populace. In other words, accord- 
ing to this view, the governing authorities find their ground and founda- 
tion in the will of the people. In short, the state has been humanized. 


Since the eighteenth century the view of the secular and neutral state 
has gained widespread acceptance. To an “enlightened” age the divorce 
of religion and politics, of the church and the state, seemed the logical 
remedy for the perennial tension that for so long had plagued the body 
politic of the West. In an era in which man believed so firmly in man, 
and the deity of deism was regarded as far removed from historical exis- 
tence, the idea of the secular state found enthusiastic acclaim as a strong 
and secure bulwark against the forces of oppression and intolerance. And 
still today, both in and outside of the church, one can find an extreme 
reluctance to submit the whole concept of the neutral state to any kind of 
a truly fundamenal critique.* It is sometimes disturbing to notice, how 
even in theological circles the crucial issues that are at stake in this ques- 
tion are either evaded or rather summarily dismissed with some slogan 
about “the American principle,” coupled with a vague reference to ‘‘the 
spiritual nature of the church.” And before we know it, the tenets of an 
essentially secular social-political theory are wholeheartedly and uncritical- 
ly endorsed, and even gain the status of established dogma, while even 
the questioning of its finality becomes suspect. 

In the meantime, the handwriting is on the wall. How extremes do 
2Christianity and the State in the Light of History, 1955, p. 3. 


3Droom en Gestalte, 1947, p. 159. 
4Ibid., p. 7. 
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meet! It belongs to the pathos of our time that, after the state had been 
neutralized and humanized, the world had to witness the new apotheosis of 
the state in the heart of European civilization. In Nazism we have come 
face to face with a resurgent heathenism and its religious foundation of the 
cult of Blut und Boden. The historical revelation was cast aside, only to 
be transplanted by the old underlying paganism and naturalism. And for 
whoever has eyes to see, it was there to see that this substratum of our 
hearts and our culture has not been eradicated as radically and as com- 
pletely as we often have presumed it was. Moreover, it has been proved to 
be possible for the humanized state to turn into the demonic state. 

A world threatened by political idolatry is desperately in need of the 
prophetic proclamation of the totalitarian God of the Bible. The church, 
as the bearer of the revelation and the consignee of the message of the 
kingdom, is, in the total context of her mission in the world, also called 
to a political apostolate. The state—for its life’s sake, and for the people’s 
sake !—needs the revelation. But why not let the church confine herself 
to the realm of the soul and the “‘spiritual” aspects of life? At this point 
we must pause to notice what, it seems to me, is a fundamental characteris- 
tic of the divine revelation and activity. 

We are learning again to read the whole Bible as an eschatological 
book. This means that, while seeking to avoid the sectarian and escapist 
approach to eschatology, we are learning again that the Bible must be 
understood as, from beginning to end, proclamation of the kingdom. This 
is indeed the vision that suffuses the whole biblical witness to God’s re- 
demptive activity in the world: the kingdom of God! The election of 
Israel, for instance, and the theocracy based on the Torah, the coming of 
Jesus Christ and the gospel of the kingdom, the outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit and the church with her mission in the world, they are so many 
moments in God’s redemptive dealings with the world in which he is 
establishing his kingdom. Historical revelation implies more than that God 
is active in history; by his activity he creates history. In other words, his- 
tory is not merely the scene or the stage on which the divine drama 
develops ; it is part of the drama. 

For a fruitful theological discussion of the problem of the state it is 
indeed of the utmost importance that we do not lose sight of the wide 
sweep of God’s historical dealings, and that we allow the world-historical 
dimensions of the biblical revelation to exert their full influence in our 
deliberations. If the Christian religion were essentially a private affair, 
exclusively concerned with inward reality and the relationship between 
God and the soul, then the state and the question of the political order 
would not be of primary concern to the church. But one would have to 
excise large sections from the biblical revelation to make such a thesis 
stick. In the context of the message of the kingdom the Bible has indeed 
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much to say about the work of God in the inner recesses of the human 
heart. This also belongs to God’s redemptive activity. In the work of the 
Spirit we receive nothing less than the first fruit, the earnest, and a fore- 
taste of the kingdom to come. But the God who works in the human 
heart is the Lord of history, who rules the destiny of nations, ‘‘who brings 
princes to nought, and makes the rulers of the earth as nothing” (Isa. 
40:23). 
This God has revealed himself in Jesus Christ. In Christ the kingdom 
has broken into existence with fulfilling power. In Christ God has acted 
in a decisive manner, and has triumphed over sin and death, and over all 
the principalities and powers. To him therefore belongs the name which 
is above every name, “‘that at the name of Jesus every knee should bow, in 
heaven and on earth and under the earth, and every tongue confess that 
Jesus Christ is Lord...” (Phil. 2:9ff; cf. Col. 2:15, I Pet. 3:22). 


In Jesus Christ history has received its center and its fulfillment. In his 
cross and resurrection he has conquered the powers of sin and chaos. God 
so loved the world! And now the new age has been inaugurated, and in 
a real but hidden way it is present. We live under the dispensation of the 
regnum Christi, the kingdom of Christ. This is indeed a hidden kingdom, 
and therefore discerned by faith (Luther called it the regnum fidei). The 
kingdom of Christ takes in this world the form of the regnum crucifixi 
(Butzer).° On the basis of an analysis of world conditions one would 
hardly arrive at the conclusion that it is Jesus Christ, who is King of kings 
and Lord of lords (I Tim. 6:15), and that all authority in heaven and on 
earth has been given him (Matt. 28:18). With this confession, how- 
ever, the church stands or falls. 

This confession also must be understood in terms of the biblical 
realism. It is therefore probably better not to say, as is sometimes done, 
that the lordship of Christ and his rule over all the principalities and 
powers, is now true “in principle” and that at some time in the future it 
will become true “‘in reality.” It is now true in reality (though not empiri- 
cal reality) and it will be revealed. Christ’s rule is real, but hidden and 
veiled, and therefore grasped by faith, and in the final act of revelation 
this truth will be unveiled (apocalypsis). Then all men shall see that 
Christ is indeed Lord. 


Does this confession have any direct implications for our view of the 
state and the governing authorities? This question has of late evoked some 
vigorous theological debate. Before we go into the more controversial 
aspects of the issue, we should consider briefly a point on which there 

5Cf. T. F. Torrance, Kingdom and Church, 1956, p. 77. This fine study contains 
very illuminating data on how the Reformers conceived of the presence of the 


kingdom as a hidden kingdom. A modern work that deals with this question in 
a very incisive manner is A. A. van Ruler’s De Vervulling van de Wet, 1947. 
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exists an almost universal consensus in the Christian church, namely that 
the powers of government are ordained of God and exist because of their 
institution by God (Rom. 13:1). This implies then that, from the biblical 
point of view, the governing authorities find their ultimate ground in the 
will of God and not in the will of man. Of course, the powers may not 
know this or acknowledge this. They may think that they find their being 
in themselves, and they may act accordingly. They may seek the source of 
their authority even in their own divine nature instead of in their institu- 
tion by God. In sum, as we stressed already, the state can become demonic. 

Yet, we have thus gained an insight which is already in itself of far- 
reaching significance. For, how shall the state know this about itself unless 
it be through the proclamation of the church? In its confrontation with the 
church, as bearer of the divine revelation, the state learns of its own true 
nature and comes to a genuine self-understanding. The best guarantee 
against the apotheosis of the state is the proclamation of the God of the 
Bible and his kingdom. 

The powers that be are ordained of God. Nevertheless, one can detect 
a dual attitude toward the state throughout the entire New Testament.® In 
view of what has been said above this is quite understandable. It is the 
will of God that existence shall not perish in the chaos of sin, It is there- 
fore his will that there shall be powers and authority to protect society 
against the threat of anarchy and nothingness. But these powers can, in 
turn, themselves become a threat to an ordered and just society. The state 
is not divine, nor is it eternal. It belongs to existence ‘between the times” 
and must always be viewed with an eschatological reservation. The state 
is not ultimate, only God and his kingdom are. 

But the same must be said of the church. Without minimizing or ob- 
scuring the distinction between the state and the church, it must be em- 
phatically stated that the church also belongs to existence “between the 
times.” The church finds, in a very special way, its origin and nature in the 
divine activity and presence in Jesus Christ. But the church is not divine. 
Nor may the church be identified with the kingdom. She definitely belongs 
to the regnum gratiae, not the regnum gloriae.’ There is an intimate rela- 
tionship between the church and the kingdom, and in a very unique and 
real, but hidden way the kingdom is present in the church, but such a 
consideration should never lead us to abandon our eschatological reserva- 
tion when we speak of the church. All existence has, as it were, been put 
between parentheses; it is intermezzo: existence between the ascension 
and the parousia.® 
SCf.O: Cullmann, The State in the New Testament, 1956, passim. 
7Van Ruler, op. cit., pp. 152ff. 
8To speak, as H. von Campenhausen does (Biblical  gpageaad for Today, ed. by 


A. Richardson and W. Schweitzer, 1951, _P- 306), of a ‘provisional affirmation 
and eschatological rejection of the state,’ seems to me a bit too strong. The 
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In the midst of the chaos of sin God has established his “new order” 
in Jesus Christ: the order of justification, reconciliation, and sanctification. 
This is the order of the new age; the future of the kingdom has entered 
into the present. The kingdom of Christ is firmly rooted in the victory of 
the cross and the resurrection. Does the state, as being among the princi- 
palities and powers that have been subjected to Christ, belong to this “new 
order?” Can it, for instance, be said that ‘the state shares in the mysteries 
of the cross” (van Ruler), and that ‘the true basis of government is . . . 
Jesus Christ himself?” (Bonhoeffer) .° 
O. Cullmann, among others, has answered this question in the affirma- 
tive, and has defended his position quite ably in his book Christ and Time. 
He asserts that‘. . . it should not be disputed that for Paul there is since 
Christ no other divine order than that of the kingdom of Christ. This then 
is the sole foundation of the state.’’'° There are still those, however, who 
do dispute this, and who maintain that in such a view the order of creation 
and the order of redemption are not properly distinguished. They hold 
that such a fallacy can only lead to confusion. Among those, however, 
who do adhere to the view that the state belongs to the order of creation, 
and has not by virtue of the victory of Christ been brought into the realm 
of redemption and the kingdom of Christ, some can. be found who accept 
the possibility that through the mediation of the church the state can come 
to an acknowledgment of Christ as Lord, and can thus be brought within 
the scope of God’s redemption."! 
It seems to this writer that the view, which in its theological approach 
to the question of the state, envisages both the church and the state as 
divine institutions, which each according to their own nature, and there- 
fore in their own way, fulfill a function in the overarching reality of the 
kingdom, merits our very serious and very careful consideration. In this 
view are incorporated the most cardinal elements of the New Testament 
witness. In a sense it is quite correct to say that the New Testament on the 
whole is “reticent . . . in the face of that entity which today we usually 
speak of as the state.’ This is true in the sense that the New Testament 
does not contain a full-fledged theory on the state, as, we may note in 
state as such does not stand under eschatological rejection. Its provisional nature 
becomes indeed very pronounced when the state is viewed in the light of the ap- 
proaching kingdom. But also the messianic rule will come to an end in the final 
consummation of all things (I Cor. 15:28)! 

9D. Bonhoeffer, Ethics (ed. by E. Bethge), 1955, p. 301. 

10Christ and Time, 1951, p. 204. 

11G, B. Caird, for instance, in a recent study (Principalities and Powers, 1956) 
opposes Cullmann in his view that through the cross and resurrection of Christ 
the state has received a new status, and has been placed within the order of the 
kingdom of Christ. He does hold that all authority finds its basis in the divine 
decree, but that the authority of the state belongs to the order of creation (p. 
25). He also deems it possible, however, that these powers can be reconciled to 


God by the blood of the cross (Col. 1:20, pp. 27ff.) 
12Von Campenhausen, op cit., p. 293. 
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passing, the New Testament does not contain a theory on anything. It is 
not concerned with dissertation, but with proclamation. And this is from 
beginning to end proclamation concerning Jesus Christ as the Lord, and 
concerning the coming and present kingdom. In that sense the whole New 
Testament expresses the most central truth we must know about the origin, 
the authority, and the function of the state. 


When thus the church and the state are both understood from the per- 
spective of the kingdom and God’s historical-eschatological dealings with 
the world, the true basis for their duality also becomes apparent. This 
duality is rooted in the divine dealings themselves. God’s activity in the 
world is revealed in its disparate nature. The church and the state may 
never be identified or their natures confused, precisely because their diver- 
gence has this deep and ultimate ground. The perspective of the kingdom, 
instead of annulling the duality, accentuates it. At this point we may pause 
to note the fact that a man like Calvin did clearly perceive that ‘. . . the 
spiritual kingdom of Christ and civil government are things very different 
and remote from each other.”!* But distinction could for him never imply 
separation, since at the same time he was actuated by the desire to do full 
justice also to the fact that the civil authorities, as vicegerents of God, 
were instituted by him to fulfill an office in his service. 


It would be foolish to urge that’ we repeat or imitate the theocratic 
venture of Geneva. In our attempts to copy the past we always display a 
lack of courage to live the present. But as a paradigm, an experiment, a 
dream and a prophetic deed, this and similar ventures deserve better than 
to be lightly dismissed as ill-fated fancies of an obsolete and discredited 
past. We may not consider these ventures as having been very ‘“‘success- 
ful.” This is in the nature of the case; “successfully” we shall never live 
in the tensions ‘‘between the times,” unless we resolve them in our own 
abortive way. 


The church is the Body of Christ. That cannot be said of the state. 
The church is the communion of saints. That cannot be said of the people 
of a nation in general. The church is called to fulfill her ministry in the 
world as a ministry of reconciliation. That is not the function of the state. 
And so we could go on. But on the other hand, the church does not exist 
in and for herself. She exists in and for her Lord and for his kingdom, 
and therefore for the world, and therefore also for the state. The church 
is used of God. “The essence of the church lies, in its deepest sense, exclu- 
sively and only in that to which she is used” (van Ruler). That is the 
core of the apostolic nature of the church, that she is used as God’s instru- 
ment in his dealings with the world! And for the church to live and 
act as if she had come in the place of the world in God’s dealings, to 


13] nstitutes, IV, 20, 1. 
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make herself the alpha and the omega of the redemptive activity, and then 
to lead a secluded and introvert existence, would purely and simply mean 
disobedience to the will of God. The church can only be truly church in 
the world when she is church for the world. That does not mean that 
the church is called to service of the world, but that she is called to ser- 
vice of God in the world, and that she lets herself be used by God for his 
redemptive activity in and with the world. 

The imperium of the state is different from the ministerium of the 
church. The state has an ordering function. The civil authorities are a 
restraining power against the forces of chaos and anarchy. The state is 
indeed involved in “der Kampf mit dem Chaos ;’’' its primary function is 
to maintain law and order and to establish a social-political order in which 
justice prevails, And once again we stress that the chaos which threatens 
existence and society is the chaos of sin. Through the existence and opera- 
tion of the various spheres of authority, and through that of the governing 
powers in particular, life is preserved. And this is the will of God: that 
existence shall be preserved for the kingdom. 

It always sounds a bit naive when, in order to stress the limited func- 
tion of the state (and who does not fear the absolute state?), it is said 
that the state is ‘only’ a restraining power, and that its function is 
“merely” one of maintaining law and order. As if this in itself were not 
a superhuman work! For this task the state bears the sword! To consider 
the question, whether the view which envisages the ideal state as an en- 
larged edition of the policeman on the corner and one which confines itself 
solely to the preservation of law and order is an adequate one, would 
carry us too far afield and does not fall within the scope of this study. 
Practically the question has been ‘overtaken by historical developments 
themselves. The modern states we know of do quite a bit more. 

The church is profoundly concerned with the question of a just social 
order, because she recognizes this as the will of God for humanity. The 
church also knows that in such an order the opportunities to proclaim the 
gospel are the greatest. For “kings and all who are in high positions’”’ the 
church sends her supplications, prayers, and intercessions to the throne of 
God’s grace, recognizing as she does that their task is essentially beyond 
human power, and realizing the importance of an order in which we may 
lead a quiet and peaceable life (I Tim. 2:2). 
14Cf, E. Stauffer, Theologie des Neuen Testaments, 1948, p. 66. 
15This aspect of the question is strongly emphasized by Karl Barth. Cf. his Recht- 
fertigung und Recht (1944). He defends the position that the state can only be 
neutral in the truth question. But by being true to its nature, as Rechtsstaat, 
preserver and maintainer of an order of justice, it renders its service in the king- 
dom. In this manner the message of justification, as proclaimed by the church, 
can run its course unimpeded (p. 19). Cf. also Against the Stream (1954): 

. the deepest, ultimate, divine purpose of the civil community consists in 
creating opportunities for the preaching and hearing of the Word, and, to that 


extent, for the existence of the church” (p. 30). 
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The church prays for the state. Does she also proclaim the Word of 
God directly to the state and call it to obedience to that Word? Or does 
the state not need the revelation; can it live by a ‘‘natural revelation” or 
by its own ratio? These are crucial questions. The core of the question of 
church and state may lie precisely here, in the issue of the state and the 
revelation. It is to be regretted that this question is so frequently over- 
shadowed by a one-sided emphasis on another (also very important!) 
issue, namely that of religious and civil liberties. When one studies the 
history since the days of Constantine one must say with the French, that 
to understand much will mean to forgive much. There have been some 
unpleasant experiences with states that had a “confessional basis.’’ The 
corpus christianum of the Middle Ages was not an ideal situation. But 
some history has taken place since the eighteenth century also! And the 
question is whether we, in this second half of the twentieth century, can 
still believe so unreservedly and wholeheartedly in the neutral state as the 
preserver of our heritage of freedom. We may some day discover to what 
large degree we still lived on the past which we thought to have sworn 
off for ever when we inserted certain phrases in the documents that under- 
lie our political order. 


Of course, the neutral state does not really exist. Underlying the actions 
of the state is always some kind of a “faith” or “Weltanschauung,” no 
matter how vaguely defined. The most fundamental categories with which 
we deal in our deliberations on the theory and practice of government are 
“filled” concepts; they contain certain confessional or ideological elements 
from which they derive their real meaning for us. Every culture and 
every political order is based on certain metaphysical or theological pre- 
suppositions. We should have no illusions about that! How- can we talk 
about such concepts as order, authority, freedom, or “the natural rights 
of conscience,” etc., without entering into the domain of “beliefs?” And 
do we not believe that the real meaning of these concepts must be derived 
from the revelation?'* At any rate, the neutral state can only exist if the 
state ceases to function, stops to enact laws, and closes the courts. It is no 
wonder that it was mainly the ideologically tainted view of the order and 
unity of the pax romana that led the tolerant Roman state to persecute 


16Cf. a statement, which in 1950 was adopted by the Synod of the Netherlands Re- 
formed Church, and which can really be regarded a draft for a modern confession 
(published in translation by The New Brunswick Theological Seminary under 
the title Foundations and Perspectives of Confession, 1955). 1 quote the follow- 
ing sentences: “Since we do not ourselves know justice nor understand the right 
meaning of authority, order and freedom, governments must constantly seek God’s 
will for our common life” (p. 27). In other words, and this is specifically stated, 
the state may not be neutral vis 4 vis the revelation. The following sentence is 
also important: “The civil authorities and the church both serve the royal plan 
of God, but not in the same way” (p. 28). 
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the early Christians, and that, in these latter days, it was in the name of 
the ‘‘New Order’’ that Hitler’s state did the same. 


The church proclaims the Word of God “to make all men see what is 
the plan of the mystery hidden for ages in God who created all things; 
that through the church the manifold wisdom of God might now be made 
known to the principalities and powers in the heavenly places” (Eph. 
3:9-10). And the apostle to the Gentiles, who lived and spoke from the 
perspective of the historical-redemptive activity of God and its world- 
historical dimensions, or, in other words, viewed matters in the light of 
the regnum Christi, did not hesitate to speak of the state as the diakonos 
of God, and of the ruling authorities as the /eitourgoi of God (Rom, 13: 
4, 6). The state, in its political activity, is called to a sacred service!'* 
Here we find indeed a very “high view” of the state. The plans and pur- 
poses of God are wide in scope, and the power of his Word and Spirit 
operate in the field of history. In other words, they reach far beyond indi- 
vidual existence or the inward life; they encompass the world and the 
social, political, and cultural structures of communal existence. This faith 
underlies the views expressed in the preceding paragraphs, and conse- 
quently they are in a sense as realistic as this faith can be considered to be. 


Is a biblical-theological perspective of the nature and the function of 
the state possible? If so, how must we conceive of it? These have been the 
central questions with which we have been concerned in this discussion, 
which, in spite of the rather ambitious title, does not pretend to offer more 
than some marginal notes. A host of questions arise when one once enters 
upon this field. Especially significant, of course, is how any theological 
perspective can be related to the social-political realities under which we 
live. This question would require a separate treatment. But the question 
of our starting-point is very urgent. Slogans are apt to petrify our think- 
ing, and I fear that they have often figured too prominently in the theo- 
logical discussion on the state. The fact that certain ideas and principles 
have become deeply ingrained in the national consciousness should not 
deter the church from subjecting them to critical theological analysis. 


The church cannot offer the world a blueprint for a utopian existence. 
Nor can she supply the solutions to all the perplexing questions of history. 
The church proclaims Jesus Christ as the Lord of lords and the King of 
kings, and she calls all men and all nations to obedience to him, And thus 
the church lives as she prays: ‘Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on 
earth as it is in heaven.” 
17H. Berkhof points to the appeal of the apostle Paul to the emperor as a possible 

“hint” that, although on personal grounds this appeal was unnecessary, he was 
determined to go to Rome in order that he could ‘‘penetrate with the gospel to 


the nodal point where all the threads were gathered and decisions for the whole 
world made” (Biblical Authority for Today, p. 254). 
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WITH DUE HONOR TO THE LORD’S BODY 
An Exegetical Study on I Cor. 11:29. 


CHARLES HUDSON KAMP 


I 


In I Corinthians 11:29 we read these words, ‘not discerning the body.” 
This phrase appears in a long passage in which the Apostle is discussing 
the Lord’s Supper and the proper attitude with which the believer should 
attend the Table of the Lord. However, the phrase itself is not complete 
enough to be self-explanatory, nor does it stand in an intimate enough 
relationship to the phrases preceding and following it to fit neatly without 
question as to its exact meaning into the verse and the passage. 

The translation of the passage and its context (11:27-31) is: 

Whoever, therefore, eats the bread or drinks the cup of the Lord in an unwor- 

thy manner, will be guilty of the body and blood of the Lord. But let (3rd 

person imperative) a man test himself and thus let him eat of the bread and 
drink of the cup. For he who eats and drinks, eats and drinks judgment to 
himself, if he discern (recognize or distinguish) not the body. On account of 

this (for this reason) many among you are weak and sickly, and some (a 

goodly number) are fallen asleep. But if we were judging ourselves, we should 

not be judged. 

We have such modern translations as these for verse 29, based upon 
the Wescott-Hort and Nestle texts. 

For he that eateth and drinketh, eateth and drinketh judgment unto himself, 

if he discern (f.n. discriminate) not the body——American Standard Version 

For anyone who eats and drinks, eats and drinks a judgment upon himself if 

he does not recognize the body.—Goodspeed 

For he who eats and drinks without a proper sense of the Body, eats and 

drinks to his own condemnation.—Moffatt 

The American Standard Version and Goodspeed translations are good 
literal translations. The others are justifiable, but in emphasizing “the 
body” or in transposing the phrase ‘‘not discerning the body,” they desert 
translation for interpretation. 

The Authorized Version is based upon the Textus Receptus which 
reads: 

ho gar esthion kai pinon krima heauto anaxios esthiei kai pinei me diakrinon 

to soma tou kuriou. 
and the translation is: 

For he that eateth and drinketh unworthily, eateth and drinketh damnation 

to himself, not discerning the Lord’s body. 

The additions to the text were included very early. The anaxios is 
supported by D, G, and K (E, F, G, H, S, V, Y and most minuscules) , 
the Latin and the Syriac, and the tou kuriou by the same manuscripts plus 
the Clementine Vulgate. The earliest extant manuscripts, Aleph, A, B, 
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and C do not have anaxios and tou kuriou and their omission is recog- 
nized in all the modern translations. 


II 


The crux interpretum revolves chiefly around the word soma, and the 
correct interpretation of diakrinon also presents some problems. Let us take 
up the lesser problem first. 

The verb diakrinon has the basic meaning of “to separate,” and from 
this we can establish such meanings as ‘‘to distinguish, to discriminate, or 
to discern.” In the Septuagint this verb is used to translate shaphat and din, 
both of which mean “‘to judge.” Therefore the verb can also be translated 
“to settle, decide, judge or arbitrate.” In other New Testament uses we 
find such translations as ‘‘to get a decision, contend, or dispute,” as in Acts 
11:2 and Jude 9, or “to be divided in one’s mind, to hesitate, or doubt,”’ 
as in Matthew 21:21 and Romans 14:23. (Thayer's Greek-English Lexicon, 
p. 138; Abbott-Smith, Manual Greek Lexicon, 3rd ed., p. 108). 

Thus we must make our decision between the meaning of “‘separate- 
discern” and the one of “judge.” From our study of various translations of 
verse 29 above we note that most translators prefer “discern” or some 
modification meaning a “recognition of” or a ‘‘distinguishing of.” 

Robertson and Plummer, however, favor the second meaning, “to 
judge” or “‘to judge rightly.” 

It seems to be safe to assume that diakrino has the same meaning in vv. 29 and 

31. In that case “discern” or “discriminate” (R.V. and marg.) can hardly be 

right, for this meaning makes poor sense in v. 31. “Judge rightly’’ makes good 

sense in both places. Of course one who forms a right judgment will discern 
and discriminate (in this case, will distinguish the Body from ordinary food), 
but “distinguish” is not the primary idea (Robertson and Plummer, A Critical 
and Exegetical Commentary of the First Epistle of St. Paul to the Corinthians, 

p. 252, in the ICC). 

In distinction to the view of Robertson and Plummer, I think the 
“discern” gives the proper emphasis to the phrase. Assuming that soma 
means the body of our Lord, then we must distinguish or discern his body 
when we partake of the Lord’s Supper, for if we fail to discern his body, 
then we shall be judged. I do not think that it is necessary to make the 
same translation for diakrino in vv. 29 and 31, just because of the prox- 
imity of its use. Nor do many translators. (See A.V. and R.S.V., Wey- 
mouth and Berkeley. The A.S.V. and Goodspeed translations use a sense 
of “discern” in both places.) 


III 


To what was the Apostle referring when he wrote “‘not discerning the 
body?” Was it the glorified body of the Lord, or the body and blood of 
the Lord as we partake of them in the Lord’s Supper, or the essential body 
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(substantia) body of the Lord in the Lutheran and Catholic sense of the 
term, or is it the Body of Christ, i.e., the Church? Various commentators, 
depending upon certain predispositions and their theological heritages, 
have interpreted “the body”’ in all these different ways. 


The Lutheran position is expressed by R. C. H. Lenski (The Interpre- 
tation of St. Paul’s First and Second Epistle to the Corinthians, pp. 488- 
490). For him to discern the Lord’s body means “to perceive that body 
in the Sacrament as really present and received.” In verse 31, to discern 
ourselves means “‘to perceive ourselves when we commune as partakers of 
the body and the blood of our Lord.” “The body” is an abbreviation for 
“the body and blood of the Lord.” Lenski avers that “the body’ cannot 
refer to the breaking of bread only, nor to the glorified body of Christ. 
“It must be the actual body in the Sacrament itself, given and eaten there.” 


This position reflects the Lutheran doctrine of the Lord’s Supper. The 
general Protestant position is that “the body” refers to the body and blood 
of the Lord in the Lord’s Supper, but the offense is against Christ and his 
Table and not against the elements of the Lord’s Supper in themselves. 

Another position which at first sight proves very attractive is that 
taken by James Moffatt (The First Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians, pp. 
171ff., 161ff., Moffatt New Testament Commentary). His interpretation 
is that “the body” means the Body of Christ or the Church, and that the 
Corinthians, in not discerning that they were part of a larger association, 
the Church, when they came to the Lord’s Supper, were eating and drink- 
ing judgment to themselves, Moffatt’s position is summed up in these 
words: 

The Body here . . . specially refers to the unity of the Church as the one Body 

of the Lord, in which the faithful are incorporated into him, as the apostle 

had already hinted; we are one Bread or loaf, one Body, since we all partake 
of the one Bread (10:17). The charge against the irreverent Corinthians is 
not that they failed to distinguish any consecrated elements in the communion, 
but that they forgot what the Body meant as they acted so selfishly toward 

their humbler fellow Christians. (sb/d., p. 171). 

In appealing to the solidarity principle Moffatt certainly strikes at a 
weakness in the Corinthian congregation, and he emphasizes a strong 
point in Paul’s theology. But he should not have appealed to it in this 
instance. The solidarity principle is evinced strongly in Chapter 10 and 
in Chapter 12, and perhaps it underlies these words of Paul about dese- 
crating the Lord’s Supper. But the immediate context, verses 23 to 32, 
demonstrates an emphasis not upon the Church, but rather upon the ele- 
ments themselves, the bread and cup, which represent the body and blood 
of our Lord Jesus. This is evidenced by the reiterated couplet in verses 
26, 27, 28 and 29, ‘‘eats’” and “‘drinks” the bread and the cup, symboliz- 
ing the broken body and shed blood of our Lord. Indeed, the Apostle 
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avers strongly in verse 27 that he who eats the bread and drinks the cup 
in an unworthy manner is guilty of profaning the body and blood of the 
Lord. F. J. Taylor states that in the accounts of the Last Supper the bread 
is identified with the earthly body of Christ which was about to be broken 
in crucifixion; thus an unworthy participant in the sacrament is guilty of 
the body—the physical body—of the Lord, and also carries ‘‘a serious 
measure of responsibility for the rejection of Christ at the hands of 
wicked men” (“Body” in A Theological Wordbook of the Bible, ed. by 
Alan Richardson). The Apostle in all probability left the couplet unfin- 
ished in verse 29 when he wrote “the body,” but it is not likely that he 
changed his perspective from the body and blood of Christ to the Church, 
a detail which Moffatt, for reasons unstated, ignored. 


Two recent theological studies on the relationship between the physical 
body of Christ and his Church have indicated the dynamic nature of 
participation in the sacrament. In the man Jesus and his miraculous power 
over sin and death can be observed the power of the Holy Spirit, which 
always works to overcome evil in all its manifestations. After the cruci- 
fixion and resurrection of Christ, this power of the Holy Spirit was trans- 
ferred from his physical body to his body, the Church, and Christians, as 
members of his body, partook of the spiritual power resident therein and 
likewise overcame sin arid death. ‘By participation in the Body of Christ 
the powers of the age are released into the bodies of those who make it 
up, just as they were in the healing miracles of the incarnate Jesus” (John 
A. T. Robinson, The Body: a Study in Pauline Theology, p. 73). It is 
preeminently through the sacraments, avers Oscar Cullmann, that the be- 
liever is incorporated into the glorified body of Christ. Thus the sacra- 
mental meal if eaten worthily can ward off sickness and even death, but 
if eaten unworthily can cause sickness and death (I Cor. 11:29-30). 

Participation in Christ’s resurrection-body in the meal could wrest them here 

and now from the power of death. They deprive themselves of the life-giving 

power of the Supper, and by their unworthiness they prevent life from repuls- 
ing death here and now; they prevent the working of miracles of healing and 
resurrection which could otherwise be wrought (“The Proleptic Deliverance 
of the Body according to the New Testament,” The Early Church, pp. 171ff). 
This, too, is an interesting interpretation of a difficult passage. We wonder 
whether Paul had such deep theological reasoning behind his words, or 
whether the Corinthians could understand so profound a thought. 


The position upon which most commentators agree is that “the body” 
means “‘the body and blood of Christ.” These include Bengel, Calvin, 
Grosheide, G. G. Findlay (Expositor’s Greek Testament), and Clarence 
Tucker Craig (The Interpreter’s Bible). Others limit “the body” to the 
body of Christ in a sacramental sense, These include Robertson and Plum- 
mer, and Hodge. 
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In either case ‘the body” means the body and blood of Christ, when 
it is partaken of in a sacramental sense. Thus the whole text has the mean- 
ing that the person who partakes of the Lord’s Supper when he does not 
properly appreciate the significance of the sacrament will eat and drink 
judgment to himself. The significance of the Lord’s Table lies in the fact 
that the bread and the wine represent the broken body and shed blood of 
our Lord. Such a person does not discriminate, in that he makes the Lord’s 
Supper just like an ordinary meal (see Hodge and Findlay). 

Beyond this there are some further suppositions. Does this failure to 
discern the body of the Lord mean that to do such is to make no distinc- 
tion between the bread in the sacrament and ordinary food, or is it in not 
reverencing the bread as the appointed symbol of the body of the Lord? 
Hodge asks these questions. Or perhaps the partaker is coming to the 
Lord’s Table without a proper self-examination. This is what Robertson 
and Plummer think. The judgment is the same: the partakers made the 
Lord’s Supper into an ordinary meal. They have come just as they would 
to any ordinary fellowship meal, lacking an appreciation of the solemn 
ceremony and the consecrated symbols, having their usual sinful attitudes 
toward God and toward men. 

Such an interpretation fits the context. In verse 27 there is a similar 
thought, stating that the man who eats and drinks unworthily shall be 
guilty of the body and blood of he Lord. Verse 28 demands that the per- 
son examine himself. Verse 30 tells of the judgment which has come upon 
some Corinthian church members for “not discerning the body.”’ And verse 
31 states that if we examined ourselves and judged rightly the thoughts 
of our own hearts, then this judgment would not come upon us. 

Within the overall context of verses 17 to 34 the solidarity principle 
of membership in the Body of Christ is very evident. However, the words 
“not discerning the body” refer not to the Church, but to the sacramental 
elements, whether considered in the sense of the body and the blood or of 
the bread and the wine. This is the immediate context of verses 23 to 29. 

The significance of the phrase “not discerning the body’ lies in the 
preparation a Christian makes before he comes to the Lord’s Supper. To 
understand the importance of this sacrament, he must appreciate his own 
sinfulness and unworthiness to partake of the body and blood of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, even in their symbolic forms. He must realize that in the 
sacrament there is a spiritual-physical communion with the Lord, de- 
manded by Christ, but easily marred by improper participation. Only the 
humble, contrite sinner seeking a special communion with Christ has prop- 
erly ‘‘discerned the body.” 
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A new department makes its ap- 
pearance with this issue of the Re- 
formed Review. This first list in- 
cludes only a few of the thousand 
books that have been added to the 
collection the past year, but as 
books are listed from quarter to 
quarter a larger percentage will nat- 
urally be included. 


For years we have been circulat- 
ing books by mail and many minis- 
ters have made use of our library 
extension service. We hope these 
lists will be helpful and that we 
may have the privilege of serving 
even a greater number. When a li- 
brary serves a student body the size 
of ours in addition to this larger 
group from the outside, it is neces- 
saty to maintain our three week 
time limit with the privilege of one 
renewal if the book is not in de- 
mand. At the present time we do not 
charge the outside user for overdue 
books, but if general abuse should 
be made of the time limit we shall 
have to make the same charge as 
that paid by the student body. 
Please make requests quite explicit 
as to title and author, rather than 
for books on a subject. This will 
prevent our sending books which 
the reader already has in his library. 


Alcoholics Anonymous. The Story 
of How Many Thousands of Men 
and Women Have Recovered from 
Alcoholism. 1955. 


Allan T. The Face of My Parish. 
1955. 
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American Bible Society. The New 
Testament of Our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. 1955. 

Baillie, J. The Idea of Revelation 
in Recent Thought. 1956. 

Barth, Karl. Against the Stream. 
1954. 

Barrett, C. K. The Gospel Ac- 
cording to St. John. 1955. 

Bavinck, H. Our Reasonable 
Faith. 1955. 

Belgum, D. Clinical Training for 
Pastoral Care. 1956. 

Bennett, J. C. The Christian as 
Citizen. 1955. 

Berry, R. M. High is the Wall. 
3955. 

Blackwood, A. W. Doctrinal 
Preaching for Today. 1956. 

Blackwood, A. W., Jr. When 
God Came Down. 1955. 

Brown, R. M. The Significance 
of the Church. 1956. 

Burrows, M. Dead Sea Scrolls. 
1955. 

Bultmann, R. Essays. 1955. 

Casserley, J. V. L. The Bent 
World. 1955. 

Chappell, C. Meet These Men. 
1956. 

Childe, V. G. Piecing Together 
the Past. 1956. 

Clinebell, H. J., Jr. Understand- 
ing and Counseling the Alcoholic. 
1956. 

Coulton, G. G. Art and the Re- 
formation. 1953. 

















Cullmann, O. The Early Church. 
1956. 


Cullmann, O. The State in the 
New Testament. 1956. 


Davies, W. D. The Background 
of the New Testament and Its Es- 
chatology. 1956. 


Duvall, E. M. Facts of Life and 
Love. 1956. 


Eddy, G. S. Eighty Adventurous 
Years. 1955. 


Edwards, R. A. Gospel Accord- 
ing to St. John. 1954. 


Elliott - Binns, L. English 
Thought: 1860-1900. 1956. 

Filson, F. Jesus Christ the Risen 
Lord. 1956. 

Findlay, J. A. The Fourth Gos- 
pel. 1956. 

Finegan, J. Beginnings in Theol- 
ogy. 1956. 

Fosdick, H. E. The Living of 
These Days. 1956. 

George, R. The New Testament 
Doctrine of Communion with God. 
£955. 

Hulme, W. E. How to Start 
Counseling, 1955. 

Iremonger, F. A. William Tem- 
ple, Archbishop of Canterbury. 
1948. 

Jansen, J. F. Calvin’s Doctrine of 
the Work of Christ. 1956. 

Jenkins, D. T. Strangeness of the 
Church. 1955. 


Jones, I. T. Principles and Prac- 
tice of Preaching. 1956. 
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Kantonen, T. A. Theology for 
Christian Stewardship. 1956. 

Kegley, C. W. Reinhold Niebuhr. 
His Religious, Social and Political 
Thought. 1956. 

Kraemer, H. Communication of 
the Christian Faith. 1956. 

Kraemer, H. Religion and the 
Christian Faith. 1956. 

Lewis, C. S. Surprised by Joy. 
1956. 

Lightfoot, R. H. St. John’s Gos- 
pel. 1956. 

Loetscher, L. The Broadening 
Church. 1954. 
H. S. Netherlanders in 
1955: 
H. S. Dutch Immigrant 
and Related Writings. 


Lucas, 
America. 

Lucas, 
Memoirs 
1955. 

Martin, W. The Christian Science 
Myth. 1955. 

McCracken, R. J. The Making of 
a Sermon. 1956. 

Niebuhr, H. R. The Purpose of 
the Church and its Ministry. 1956. 

Niesel, W. The Theology of Cal- 
vin, 1956. 

Niles, D. T. That They May 
Have Life. 1951. 

Parker, E. C. The Television-ra- 
dio Audience and Religion. 1955. 

Parrot, A. Discovering Buried 
Worlds. 1955. 

Phillips, J. B. The Church under 
the Cross, 1956. 

Poteat, E. M. Jesus’ Belief in 
Man. 1956. 

















Quennell, M. Every Day Things 
in Ancient Greece. 1954. 

Quistorp, H. Calvin’s Doctrine of 
the Last Things. 1955. 

Read, D. H. C. The Christian 
Faith, 1956. 

The Reformed Pulpit. Sermons 
Compiled by the Society For Re- 
formed Publications. 1956. 

Rest, F. Our Christian Symbols. 
1955: 

Roberts, H. The Kingdom of 
God in the Teaching of Jesus. 1955. 

Rosten, L. ed. A Guide to the 
Religions of America. 1955. 

Sinclair, U. The Cup of Fury. 
1956. 

Smart, J. D. The Teaching Min- 
istry of the Church. 1954. 


Spinks, G. S. Religion in Britain 
Since 1900. 1952. 





Tillich, P. Biblical Religion and 
the Search for Ultimate Reality. 
by oe 

Toynbee, A. An Historian's Ap- 
proach to Religion, 1956. 

Vindex. Light Invisible; The 
Free Mason’s Answer to Darkness 
Invisible. 1952. 


Vis, J. We are the Lord’s. 1955. 

Weatherhead, L. Over His Own 
Signature. 1955. 

Wise, C. A. Psychiatry and the 
Bible. 1956. 

Wood, H. G. Belief and Unbe- 
lief since 1850. 1955. 

Wright, G. E. The Biblical Doc- 
trine of Man in Society. 1954. 

Wright, J. S. Man in the Process 
of Time. 1956. 


Wynn, J. C. Sermons on Mar- 
riage and Family Life. 1956. 
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WESTERN SEMINARY CHOIR 














The outstanding news item since 
the January issue is that concerning 
the tour of the Western Seminary 
Men’s Choir. Via chartered bus, 24 
men rolled off Thursday afternoon, 
February 28, en route to Grace 
Church, Lansing, Illinois—the first 
of eight churches visited on a very 
successful six-day tour. Other 
churches in which they gave their 
sacred concert were: Second Church, 
Fulton, Illinois; Bethany Church, 
Des Moines, Iowa; First Church, 
Pella, Iowa; Central College 
Chapel; Third Church, Pella, Iowa; 
American Church, De Motte, Indi- 
ana; and Third Church, Kalama- 
zoo, Michigan. 

The choir is directed by Nevin 
Webster, and Thomas Keizer is ac- 
companist. The officers of the choir 
are Richard Evers, president; Thur- 
man Rynbrandt, vice president ; Pe- 
ter Mondeel, secretary-treasurer ; and 
Arthur De Hoogh, business man- 
ager. 


As the third term began the Sem- 
inary was pleased to welcome to its 
student body two new members in 
the Junior class: John Adams, trans- 


CAMPUS HIGHLIGHTS 


fer from Andover-Newton Theo- 
logical School, Newton Center, 
Massachusetts, and Harold Fil- 
brandt, from the Methodist Church 
in Lacota, Michigan. 


The Adelphic Society continues 
to hold helpful and inspiring meet- 
ings each Tuesday evening. Recent 
highlights of the program have 
been: a talk on pastoral counselling 
by Dr. Robert De Haan, Professor 
of Psychology at Hope College; a 
colored slide pictorial presentation 
of his summer work at East Har- 
lem Protestant Parish by David 
Hondorp, Middler; an address by 
the Rev. David Estrada, a native of 
Spain, now in the Christian Re- 
formed Church, working amongst 
Mexicans in the Holland area; and 
a presentation of “How to Win 
Communities and Influence Neigh- 
borhoods” by the Rev. Donald Bu- 
teyn, Midland, Michigan. The Go- 
yim Missionary Fellowship, devoted 
to the cause of missions, continues 
to sponsor one meeting each month. 


The Society’s activity was sup- 
plemented March 8 by a stag ban- 





WESTERN SEMINARY CHOIR (Page 46) 


Back row: Levi Akker, Fulton, Ill.; Thurman Rynbrandt, Holland, Mich.; 
Gerrit Boogerd, Hull, Iowa; Lawrence Doorn, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Sam 
Hofman, Lynden, Wash.; Richard Evers, Chicago, Ill.; David Muyskens, Chand- 
ler, Minn.; Jack Boerigter, Holland, Mich. Middle row: Wilmer Ver Meer, 
Rock Rapids, Iowa; Arthur De Hoogh, Marion, So. Dak.; Earl Laman, Muske- 
gon, Mich.; Norman Schouten, Brandon, Wisc.; Charles Kamp, Grandville, 
Mich.; Eugene De Hoogh, Monroe, So. Dak.; Jan Van Oostveen, Galt, Ont., 
Canada; Thomas Keizer, Lansing, Mich. Front row: Charles Vander Beek, 
Oskaloosa, Iowa; Richard Huls, New Era, Mich.; Lyle Vander Werff, Stickney, 
So. Dak.; Peter Mondeel, Hollandale, Minn.; Albert Studley, Claverack, N. Y.; 
Gordon Laman, Muskegon, Mich.; Walter Henrichsen, San Lorenzo, Calif.; 

Nevin Webster, Detroit, Mich. 
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quet at Van Raalte’s Restaurant, 
Zeeland, Michigan. The evening 
was one of splendid fellowship, re- 
laxation . . . and food. 


The Adelphia Society finished 
their course in Reformed doctrine 
under the direction of President 
John R. Mulder. They now have the 
services of Professor Lambert Pon- 
stein of the Hope College faculty 
for a course in parliamentary pro- 
cedure. 


We are always pleased to have 
visitors On our campus. It is im- 
possible to note the many who have 
been with us. However, we should 








recognize denominational meetings. 
Dean George H. Mennenga as this 
year's president of General Synod 
called a meeting of the administra- 
tors of our church schools, which 
was held at the Seminary, January 
a 


The Christian Action Commis- 
sion of General Synod under the 
chairmanship of the Rev. Arnold 
J. van Lummel held its winter meet- 
ing on our campus February 6-7. 
One of the sessions was given to an 
open discussion with faculty and 
students on social problems that 
confront the Church. 
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The Gospel According to St. 
Luke, by William F. Arndt, St. 
Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 
1956. Pp. vii-504. $6.50. 


Dr. William F. Arndt has served as 
Professor of New Testament at Con- 
cordia Seminary since 1921. Through 
the years he has been a prolific writer. 
The present commentary is the ninth 
book written by this respected Lutheran 
scholar and theologian. 

Pages 1 to 34 are devoted to the dis- 
cussion of Biblical Introduction as it 
relates to the Gospel according to Luke. 
These pages on Introduction are char- 
acterized by a freshness of approach and 
presentation which makes the study of 
these introductory materials very appeal- 
ing to the reader. He discusses the fol- 
lowing matters: 

1. Information on Luke’s person. 
Arndt is of the opinion that the gospel 
writer is to be identified with the 
Lucius referred to in Acts 13:1. 

2. Sources of Luke’s gospel. There is 
an excellent discussion of this on pages 
7-20. 

3. The Gospels of Luke and John. 

4. The Date of the Gospel. This 
Arndt fixes at either 60 or 61 A.D. 

5. The Place of Writing. The author 
believes that it was written by Luke in 
Rome, where he went as a companion 
to Paul, the prisoner. 

6. The Language of Luke. He employs 
a richness of Greek expression not to 
be found in the other gospels. 

7. Luke’s Style and Manner of Com- 
position. 

8. The Purpose of Luke’s Gospel. 
“Theophilus in this case represents a 
class, namely, converts to Christianity. 
The name of this man, as well as a 
scrutiny of the Gospel itself, will lead 
us to the view that Luke has Gentile 
converts in mind” (p. 29). 

9. Some Special features: a. Luke 
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shows traces of Pauline influence. b. He 
makes repeated mention of the part that 
devoted women played in the ministry 
of Christ. c. He has a special interest in 
the needs of the poor, the lowly and the 
fallen. d. He emphasizes Jesus’ prayer 
life. 


10. The Authenticity of Luke’s Gos- 
pel. 

11. Matters Pertaining to the Greek 
Text: a. In the commentary, remarks 
pertaining to textual criticism are usual- 
ly relegated to the footnotes. b. The 
Greek text most commonly used is 
that of Nestle. 


The main body of the commentary is 
divided as follows: The Title and Fore- 
word; The Infancy Narratives Pertain- 
ing to John the Baptist and Jesus; The 
Forerunner’s Ministry: Jesus’ Baptism 
and Temptation; The Ministry of Jesus 
in Galilee and Adjacent Northern Sec- 
tions; The Travels of Jesus in Samaria, 
Judea and Perea; Jesus’ Last Ministry 
in Jerusalem Prior to His Suffering; 
Jesus’ Suffering, Death, Resurrection 
and Ascension. 

The method which Arndt employs in 
the detailed presentation of material is 
to further subdivide each main section 
into paragraphs. Each paragraph is giv- 
en a title. Following the title is listed 
the passage which is about to be 
studied. Beneath the title he lists the 
parallel passages. This method gives 
the student a panoramic view of the 
verses which are about to be considered. 


Following the subject and references 
there follows a translation. The transla- 
tion is that of Dr. Arndt. In translating 
he has been more concerned with pre- 
ciseness and accuracy “than with giving 
a smooth and pleasing rendering.”” How- 
ever, the translation in most cases is 
pleasing to read and he speaks in mod- 
ern English. The words used are those 
of the twentieth century. “And when 
the messengers of John had departed, 














Jesus began to speak to the crowds 
about John: What did you go out into 
the desert to see? a reed shaken by a 
gust of wind? But what did you go out 
to see? a man clothed in soft garments? 
Behold, those who wear costly and lux- 
urious clothing are in the palaces of 
kings. But what did you go out to see? 
a prophet; Yes, I say to you, even more 
than a prophet” (Pp. 210f.). 

After the translation Dr. Arndt dis- 
cusses the Biblical passage. Where there 
are differences in the gospel records, 
these are indicated. He also presents his 
explanation for the varying accounts. 
Throughout his commentary the author 
makes no attempt to present a work 
which can become a handy homiletical 
“crutch” for the busy preacher. His pur- 
pose is to explain what the Bible says, 
leaving the sermon construction and the 
application to be made by the preacher. 

The main body of the commentary is 
composed of a verse-by-verse study of 
the gospel according to Luke. It is in 
this section that other writers are fre- 
quently either quoted or referred to. 
The more common ones are Godet, 
Plumer, Zahn, Edersheim and Burton. 
It is in this section also that Arndt dis- 
cusses the Greek words. His explanation 
of the original is most enlightening and 
helpful. Of course, one would expect 
it to be so from one who has been a 
professor of New Testament for 35 
years. Dr. Arndt also presents divergent 
points of view, when there is a question 
as to what is meant. Sometimes he indi- 
cates what he thinks to be the most ac- 
ceptable explanation or interpretation. 
In other instances he does not so indi- 
cate, leaving the choice to the student. 
On page 129 the writer gives a graphic 
description of Satan. “In what respect 
does Satan slander? He endeavors to 
give God a wrong picture of man and 
to give man a wrong picture of God.” 

Dr. Arndt accepts the position that 
the Gospel according to Luke together 
with the rest of the Bible is the inspired 
Word of God and must be treated as 
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having that kind of origin. The author's 
primary purpose in presenting the com- 
mentary is to underline the truth that 
salvation is accomplished by Christ and 
appropriated by faith. This gospel is a 
means of regeneration and a cure for 
the ills that afflict individuals and so- 
ciety. 

—HeEnry A. Mouw 


The Theology of Calvin, by Wil- 
helm Niesel, Tr. Harold Knight, 
Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press, 1956. Pp. 254. $4.00. 


The author of this volume is a pio- 
neer of the recent revival of Calvin 
studies in Continental Europe. An im- 
portant date in the first years of that 
revival was 1926, the year of the pub- 
lication of the first volume of a critical 
edition of select writings of Calvin in 
the original languages, the celebrated 
Opera Selecta, of which Dr. Niesel was 
co-editor. The volume here under re- 
view appeared first in German in 1938 
and has been universally recognized as 
an authoritative statement of the subject 
treated since that time. The present 
translation, published simultaneously in 
England and in this country, has some 
minor revisions but is substantially that 
of the original volume. 


After a brief discussion of the diver- 
gent positions taken by recent scholars 
with respect to the governing intention 
of Calvin’s writings, the author states 
that there is no one such idea except 
that of God himself. There is no central 
doctrine in the sense in which some 
have searched for it, and the problems 
in Calvin’s theology do not arise from 
questions of structure or content, but 
from the fact that it makes a serious 
attempt to be theology. “This means: 
in Calvin’s doctrine it is a question of 
the content of all contents—the living 
God. The effort to bear witness to Him 
makes itself felt both in structure and 
substance. It is impossible for either of 
these two factors to remain unaffected 




















when the aim is to allow the voice of 
the living God to be heard through 
doctrine” (p. 19). Dr. Niesel’s aim is 
not to offer a comprehensive survey of 
his subject point by point, but rather to 
“illuminate the whole body of his teach- 
ing by a few fundamental examples” 
(p. 21). It is my conviction that he 
achieves this task remarkably well. 


In the first chapter of his exposition 
of the Reformer’s thought the author 
touches a current problem in theology. 
He shows, in this discussion on ‘‘the 
knowledge of God,” that Calvin’s inten- 
tion was to bring persons face to face 
with God in Jesus Christ. His exposi- 
tion of doctrine was not intended to 
extract from the Bible a doctrinal edifice 
of his own devising, nor to set forth 
Scriptural truths as an end in them- 
selves. Rather, he writes his philosophia 
christiana, in which he expounds in or- 
der the main points of Biblical doctrine, 
to mark out “the path which leads to 
the one end on which the whole Bible 
is focused.’”” The immediate purpose, 
then, is the exposition of doctrine, but 
the ultimate end is the same as Scrip- 
ture itself, Jesus Christ, the truth itself. 
Calvin knows that he is not the con- 
troller of that truth and that he cannot 
mediate it to his readers. He can only 
point to it. “Calvin in his theology is 
concerned fundamentally about this liv- 
ing Lord; not about certain doctrines 
which he has extracted from Scripture’ 
(p. 28). “In recognizing that as a true 
theologian he could only be a servant, 
and in being content that his theology 
should bear the character of an allusion 
and proclamation, he was doing more 
than offering his readers a compendium 
of divine teachings culled from the Bi- 
ble. He performs his service as a teacher 
in the certitude that the centre of the 
Bible towards which his own theology 
is orientated—Jesus Christ Himself— 
constantly draws near to our soul in His 
living reality and power as we meditate 
on the words of Holy Scripture” (p. 
29). With such a conception of the in- 
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tention and of the theology of Calvin it 
is no wonder that Dr. Niesel has little 
time for considerations of the “formal 
principle,” or the ‘material principle” 
of Calvin’s theology. “Christ Himself, 
the Son of God made man, cannot be- 
come a formal principle. Nor is the ex- 
pression ‘material principle’ any more 
apt” (p. 30). 

There is thus in Niesel’s interpreta- 
tion of Calvin a dynamic motif which 
has affinity with a contemporary theo- 
logical emphasis which is sometimes 
associated with current “existentialism.” 
Barth makes the same claim concerning 
Calvin in his Dogmatik. That claim is 
correct. Calvin was no mere speculator 
but a most practical servant of the 
Church who was devoted to Christ his 
Lord. His writings in toto were executed 
for some practical purpose in his ser- 
vice of that /iving Saviour. Doctrine? 
Yes, as a means of leading men to God, 
but dead doctrine never. Calvin would 
leave that with the arid logical schema- 
tisms to the ‘frigid doctors of the Sor- 
bonne,” or other papal “‘sophists.”’ 


Inasmuch as “‘the life of a Christian 
man” is of central importance to Calvin, 
its fundamental features in the Reform- 
er’s thought are here treated carefully 
in a brief discussion. It has seemed to 
this reviewer that those are the pages 
where the heart of Calvin is most clear- 
ly seen. Dr. Niesel shows that the life 
of a Christian is a life under the guidance 
of Christ in whom Christian ethics find 
their focus. That Calvin has a “monastic 
outlook” is misunderstanding (p. 141), 
perhaps as serious as to impute to Cal- 
vin any kind of natural theology (p. 
40). (The latter error is probably 
greater, however, for Niesel will hardly 
call those who make it scholars!) 
Christian life is not dominated by prin- 
ciples; whoever says that forgets to 
glorify Christ in whom alone we rest. 
Calvin does not even content himself 
with merely expounding the law in his 
exposition of Christian ethics. “The Re- 
former who is branded as_ legalistic 








sketches out the main outlines of his 
ethics in quite a different manner. He 
views our life from the standpoint of 
the imitation of Christ. By this he does 
not mean to supersede the instruction 
of the law. On the contrary, he points 
out that the heavenly Teacher Himself 
wished only the more carefully to di- 
rect our lives by the rule of the law in 
calling us to be a living sacrifice in dis- 
cipleship to Him. But by taking as his 
starting point for ethics the insight that 
we are called to imitate Christ, he makes 
quite clear the ultimate aim of the 
commands of the law. We are not chal- 
lenged to realize moral ideals but to 
surrender ourselves to the God revealed 
in Jesus Christ” (p. 143). 

There are other excellent insights 
into the thought of Calvin. It is shown, 
e.g., that the reason he says we should 
“hate” this life is ‘that it subjects us 
to the power of sin” (p. 150). He oth- 
erwise has great appreciation for this 
world and often exhorts his readers to 
be grateful to God for it. He was no 
recluse or ascetic. 


It is also shown that Calvin's interest 
in election and predestination was a prac- 
tical, non-speculative interest and that 
he warns his readers against the latter 
although on occasion, when engaged in 
polemics, he did not consistently main- 
tain this direction of his thought (pp. 
159ff). That Niesel’s position is well- 
taken here is seen, e.g., in Calvin’s po- 
lemic writings, against Pighius and that 
“certain worthless Calumniator,” entitled 
“The Eternal Predestination of God,” 
and “The Secret Providence of God.” 
In reading these essays while checking 
our author's interpretation of the Re- 
former I came across instances where, 
in spite of temptation, Calvin stated 
that he would not “toil in vain to draw 
the water of eternal life out of the A/d- 
den abysses of the mind and counsel of 
God” (Calvin’s Calvinism, Tr. Henry 
Cole, pp. 132, 272; et al.)! Dr. Niesel 
also believes that “Calvin could not 
express more plainly from a formal point 
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of view that the doctrine of election has 
no intrinsic significance for theology in 
the sense that other doctrines might 
stem from it. It must be considered at 
the appropriate point within the total 
structure of a theological system; but 
no more than other questions” (p. 166). 
In election, as elsewhere in Calvin, the 
emphasis is on Christ. And, so in his 
last chapter, on the structural organiza- 
tion of Calvin’s theology, the author de- 
clares that “Jesus Christ controls not 
only the content but also the form of 
Calvinistic thought” (p. 247). 

What makes the volume of special 
interest to many of our readers is the 
fact that these lectures, immediately after 
their translation last year, were delivered 
at Western Seminary when Professor 
Niesel was guest lecturer for the last 
term of the seminary dedicatory year. 

—M. EUGENE OSTERHAVEN 


God's Way With Man, by Roger 
Hazelton, New York: Abingdon 
Press, 1956. 202 Pp. $3.00. 


This book, by the Professor of Chris- 
tian Theology at Andover Newton The- 
ological Seminary, deals with the doc- 
trine of Providence. It is inevitable that 
Christian thinkers should return again 
and again to this doctrine of the faith 
in times of deep unsettlement and rapid 
change. Hazelton sees the doctrine of 
Providence ‘‘near the heart” of all Chris- 
tian worship, preaching, and_ pastoral 
work. 

The author objects to the current 
popularizing of religion as something to 
be used to palliate life’s problems. He 
prefers to face right up to the great 
crises of life where God seems to be 
absent and fight out the battle for Provi- 
dence at precisely those points. 

The book is admirably written. Hazel- 
ton’s wide range of interest allows him 
to select just the right figure of speech 
at the right point in order to bridge the 
gulf between theology and modern life. 
If one may compare this work with, let 




















us say, Berkouwer’s work on Providence, 
the difference appears not so much in 
the material presented as in the gift of 
communication. Doubtless, Hazelton 
will reach a wider audience. 

The first chapter concerns itself with 
destiny. Faith and doubt are seen as 
not mutually exclusive. Doubt is not 
belieflessness. Rather it calls the powers 
that be to account. This doubt is really 
a kind of faith. It puts a question, be- 
lieving in the meaningfulness of the 
question, and in the possibility of an 
answer, even the right to an answer 
(p. 16). : 

Accepting Gabriel Marcel’s distinc- 
tion between a mystery and a problem, 
Hazelton sees destiny as a mystery, and 
therefore not wholly objective. “Destiny 
means that whatever I do is the expres- 
sion of what I am and that what I am 
is in turn grounded in something far 
greater than myself” (p. 20). So, des- 
tiny is neither simply freedom nor sim- 
ply fate but selfhood. 

In chapter two, on Fate, Hazelton 
shines a powerful spotlight on the com- 
mon acceptance of fate as a substitute 
for the providence of God. ‘As a mat- 
ter of fact, are not a great many pro- 
fessing Christians in reality but prac- 
ticing fatalists?”” (p. 35). Yes, no doubt 
they are, as any pastor knows full well. 

Hazelton does not deny fate. He ac- 
cepts it in the sense that something is 
given to me which I can do nothing 
about. And yet I feel that I must strug- 
gle against that which is given. As a 
Christian, I am no Stoic. “A Christian’s 
life is just as precarious as any other 
sort of life” (p. 43). If you know what 
Hazelton means by this statement, you 
see the truth in it. Too often, Christi- 
anity has been offered as a sort of 
protective immunity from Tragedy, a 
view flatly denied in every-day life. But 
even fate is ‘under God.” 

In chapter three, on the relation be- 
tween God’s freedom and man’s, the 
author rejects destiny as identical with 
predestination. Man’s freedom is creat- 
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ed, and it operates within limits, and 
it has its conditions even within these 
limits. The hard core of mystery is not 
dissolved in the problem of God's free- 
dom and evil, but it is circumscribed in 
a rather helpful manner. God’s permis- 
sion does not ‘explain evil;’’ it merely 
safeguards God’s freedom and sovereign- 
ty by saying he allows what he could 
prevent—for his own reasons. Hazelton 
up-ends this doctrine, in the spirit of 
Anselm, by saying, “the doctrine of 
Providence is only a kind of theological 
praise’’ (p. 73). This brings a note of 
reverence and worship to theological 
writing that is too seldom seen! 

Chapter four, “The Heart of Time,” 
presents little that is new, but it de- 
scribes the Christian believer's attitude 
to time in a manner that “‘sticks.’”” The 
present is the providential mode of time, 
because it opens out upon God’s time. 
Hazelton’s emphasis on the “now” as 
unrepeatable and unique is not at all 
the same as the Moment of Kierke- 
gaard. For our author time is both pas- 
sage, chronos, and opportunity, airos, 
with each idea involved in the other. 

In chapter five, Hazelton relates his- 
tory and eternity. Again, he criticizes 
the Kierkegaardian Moment as an inser- 
tion into time. “This view sees time as 
qualitative not quantitative, contempor- 
aneous not continuous, subjective not ob- 
jective’ (p. 116). ‘Eternity is not time- 
lessness, nor infinite prolongation of 
time, but a mode of being which includes 
time by transcending it’ (p. 121). The 
author also includes an interesting de- 
fense of Plato against the common 
charge that he equated eternity with 
timelessness. 

Time is really analogical to eternity. 
Two principles appear: the stage and 
stuff of history is anchored in the eter- 
nal; and the eternal comprehends and 
consummates the historical. Ultimately, 
the work of Christ on the cross points 
to the eternal worth of history. 

In chapter six, Hazelton enjoys a 
running conversation with Karl Jaspers 








on the relation of faith to the tragic. 
Jaspers accuses the Christian of denying 
the tragic by refusing to regard it as an 
authentic disclosure of things as they 
really are, and by pretending always to 
see beyond it. Jaspers’ accusation is 
doubtless only too accurate as far as 
many Christians are concerned. Who 
has not cringed at the facile mouthing of 
Romans 8:28? 

Stili, all Jaspers offers is ‘the right 
to ask a question that must not expect 
an answer” (p. 145). This is impossi- 
ble, says Hazelton. The very question 
must be directed somewhere. Hazelton 
rejects the usual procedure which grants 
all sorts of monstrous things in the 


world and then appends a “Neverthe- 


less...” Rather, Christian faith begins 
by affirming God as he is known in the 
Scriptures and then goes on to doubt the 
supremacy of the tragic. Surely, this 
establishes the actual direction of thought 
which we know by experience. Again, 
the Cross explains the tragic. The Cross 
demonstrates that Providence is not only 
the contradiction of the tragic, but even 
more its utilization (p. 155). 

Chapter seven is a discussion of prob- 
lems raised by modern science and the 
technics of our civilization. It is high 
time that any discussion of Providence 
recognized the problems which Hazelton 
here brings forth. Reacting against the 
near-universal condemnation of technics 
as de-humanizing, Hazelton sees tech- 
nics as both the suppression and the 
expression of human worth. Technics 
belong to the prerogative of man made 
in the image of God. Power over nature 
is abundantly man’s; power over man 
is decidedly God’s (p. 172). “All work 
is, or should be, eschatological in that 
it makes its end its beginning, its im- 
perative its incentive (p. 179). 

Chapter eight discusses the topic of 
prayer. The author insists that petition 
lies at the heart of prayer, and that 
prayer is not a technique of getting 
control of God. This reviewer felt that 
the book “wound down” a little in this 
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chapter. A really robust discussion of 
apparently unanswered prayers would 
have kept up the high tone of the whole 
work right to the end. 

The book is good, solid reading and 
leads to good, solid thinking. It will 
benefit pastors who practice the cure of 
souls in 1957, and it will stimulate the 
better equipped laymen as well. 

—HAaroLpD N. ENGLUND 


Being and Believing, by Bryan 
Green, New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1956. Pp. 1-121. $2.50. 


Bryan Green, Rector of Birmingham, 
and an evangelist who has traveled over 
a bit of the English speaking world, has 
achieved a minor triumph in Being and 
Believing. Its four sections deal in turn 
with four of the great Christian docu- 
ments. The first section, entitled ‘The 
Basic Truth,” deals in twenty-three arti- 
cles with the Apostles’ Creed. The sec- 
ond, ‘The Pattern Prayer,” has ten arti- 
cles on the so-called Lord’s Prayer. The 
third, “The Way of the Kingdom,” 
comments in a telling way on the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. It is the longest. In 
it there are twenty-five articles. The 
last, “The Topicality of the Ten Com- 
mandments,” has fifteen articles. Each 
article is a page and a half or less in 
length. A suggested Bible reading is 
appended to each one. 

It is the combined treatment of the 
things of faith and practice that justifies 
the title. By itself the title gives little 
indication as to the content of the work. 
When this reviewer first picked up the 
book he almost laid it down again with- 
out opening it. Its title suggested an 
existentialism with which a tired preach- 
er was unwilling to cope at the moment 
and with which he had been surfeited. 
But duty moved the hands, if not the 
mind, and led to a happy surprise. The 
thought is too light to hold the mind 
long, but the treatment is refreshing. 
Here is an existentialism that does not 
need a fourteen letter name. Green 
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speaks simply to people where most of 
them are. An occasional rapier-sharp 
thrust ought to make many a reader 
say, “There must be something to this 
Christianity business after all.” 

Three types of persons should find the 
book profitable. It has a message for the 
youth who is nominally Christian but 
wants to be something more, or who 
has a nodding acquaintance with Scrip- 
ture but desires a mastery of its truth. 
It is hard on and helpful to the “‘pro- 
fessional” Christian secure in his dog- 
matism, whether it be of the liberal or 
conservative variety. It compels the 
modern Pharisee to rethink what being 
a disciple of Jesus really means. The 
book may have some evangelistic value 
if placed in the hands of one who is 
disillusioned with the church which 
never seems to meet him where he is, 
largely because he has become so accli- 
mated to secularism that he fails to 
realize that he is a neo-pagan. To each 
of these types it may come as something 
of a shock that both ‘Being’ and “Be- 
lieving’’ have a relevance to our day. 

Green makes the old faith stand out 
sharply at many points. Of the virgin 
birth, for instance, he does say: ‘For us, 
it is our faith in Jesus Christ Himself 
that matters—and not the method of 
His birth, the way He chose to come 
among us.”” This sounds like a conces- 
sion not every believer is ready to make. 
Yet the very next words are: “Yet I do 
suppose that the virgin birth seems, just 
as a key fits into its lock, to fit perfectly 
the whole story of God coming in the 
person of Jesus Christ to deliver man” 
(p. 30). He declares that the disciples 
accepted the virgin birth, not because 
they wanted to nor because it was profit- 
able to them, but because the facts com- 
pelled them to. 

On the other hand there seems to be 
a hedging at many points. This may be 
simply due to a self-imposed brevity. 
One has'the uncomfortable feeling, how- 
ever, that the author is not willing to 
allow the scandal of the Gospel to be- 
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come apparent. Trying to convince the 
man on the street he speaks in a way 
that leaves some of the great Christian 
doctrines in doubt. The atonement suffers 
most. Perhaps this is due to the fact that 
the articles first appeared in ‘‘a popular 
British national magazine, Women’s II- 
lustrated’”’ (p. vii). Yet they were re- 
vised with book publication in mind, 
and perhaps even a “‘popular British 
national magazine” could endure a bit of 
sound doctrine. 


In the chapter on ‘“God’s Own Laws” 
(pp. 22f) Green declares that “God 
can’t do anything He likes.’ God has 
limited himself by his own choice. He 
gave man the gift of free will and he 
created nature by and established the 
laws which govern it. None of which 
really explains why “God can’t make a 
circle a straight line,’ if he should like. 
Green forgets to say that God who is 
truth must be true to his own nature. 


“The Heart of the Cross” (pp.30f) 
is presented as a revelation of how we 
hurt God when we sin, and how he in 
amazing love does not repudiate us but 
is still loving and willing to forgive. 
True enough, but is this the heart of 
the cross? If it is we raise the question 
of the suffering Savior again; ‘Why?’ 
The price is a bit high for the end 
product. Later it is reported that forgive- 
ness is offered simply because God loves 
us (p. 44). Not one word is found any- 
where in the book about atonement. 


Of the sixth commandment (p. 114) 
the author says that judicial killing 
weakens the “thou shalt not murder.” 
Discussion is limited to this one ques- 
tion of capital punishment, as though 
judicial punishment were the only prob- 
lem faced at this point, and as though 
it were almost equivalent to murder, or, 
at least, to manslaughter. Some Christ- 
ians support capital punishment, not 
simply because they want to prevent 
murders, but because they believe in re- 
tributive justice. Of this Green seems 
unaware. 








Such weaknesses compel the conscien- 
tious pastor to explain the book’s limita- 
tions before putting it into the hands of 
one he would win for Christ. Properly 
supplemented with careful instruction it 
can be an aid in personal evangelism. 
Used by one who believes the Gospel 
and knows the Bible it should be very 
helpful in renewing the sense of reality 
in ‘Being’ and “Believing.” 
—RAYMOND R. VAN HEUKELOM 


Jesus Belief in Man, by Edwin 
McNeill Poteat, New York: Abing- 
don Press, 1956. Pp. 1-159, $2.50. 


It brings us up sharp to read the title 
of this book. For we are accustomed to 
thinking in terms of our faith in God 
or man’s beliefs about him. To present 
and to develop the thesis of Jesus’ belief 
in man is not necessarily to produce 
something new, but to bring into sharp- 
er relief a vexing problem. 

Poteat is really dealing with the prob- 
lem of the point of contact between 
God and man, the ankniipfungspunkt. 
He makes much of John 2:25 where we 
are told that Jesus knew what was in 
man. Poteat holds to the inherent good- 
ness in man, to the inviolable dignity of 
the individual. He is convinced that 
Jesus held that view also. And he argues 
that if this were not so, our Lord’s ad- 
vice, warnings, and teachings would be 
non-sensical. Did he not say to men that 
they are the salt of the earth and the 
light of the world? 

The author's ideas follow from his 
view of revelation. He has no use for 
“the Augustinian misunderstanding of 
the Genesis record” with its inheritance 
of error concerning the nature of man 
(pp. 15 and 155). He maintains that 
“save for a few unhappy references in 
Paul’s writings which bespeak less his 
good judgment than his poor health, 
the whole Bible has an understanding 
about humankind that is good-humored 
without sentimentality and hopeful with- 
out vacuity’ (p. 14). 
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It always seems to me that those who 
have this view of revelation have an 
easier time of it than those who hold to 
the infallibility of Scripture in the ple- 
nary sense. For their reason may accept 
or reject where faith must bow, even 
before what appears like a contradiction. 
Is it not just there that paradox enters 
into the Christian approach? This is 
not to say that reason plays no part, but 
it is to realize that the heart has its 
reasons that reason cannot grasp. 

Poteat in grappling with the problem 
of man and human nature is trying to 
interpret the humanness of Jesus. He 
maintains that Jesus looked upon his 
relation to the Father ‘more under the 
aspect of function than of essence.” 
But is not function rooted in essence? 
“I and the Father are one.” That func- 
tion. plays a most important part in the 
Gospels and in the whole Bible cannot 
be denied, for God is a working God, 
and Jesus came to do the will of the 
Father. But doing depends on being. 
The Bible is a practical book, but no 
rational being can escape the meta- 
physics. 

From Jesus’ Temptations in the wil- 
derness Poteat draws lessons about the 
Man Jesus and about man as man. Jesus 
did not succumb because he knew the 
right use of power. The way the Mas- 
ter went the servant should also go. 
But Poteat himself recalls the baptism 
and the words of the Father. And we 
remember the descent of the Spirit who 
endowed our Saviour with power. It 
was the God-Man, not just man, who 
resisted unto victory. It is true that 
human nature shared in the triumph 
and must do that, but it is also true that 
the divine- human relationship alone 
made it possible. Man as he is could 
not have resisted. Man as he can come 
to be through Christ can. God sent his 
Son into the world, not to show us what 
man can do, but what God can do in 
man. That is why the Son of God 
became the Son of Man. Only that way 
could tragedy be averted. 























What does it mean that Jesus knew 
what was in man? Poteat’s argument 
implies that he knew what was good 
in man as well as bad. But the conclu- 
sion is rather tenuous because in the 
context we read that Jesus did not trust 
himself to them. 


When Jesus said, “Ye are the salt of 
the earth and the light of the world,” he 
was saying something about human na- 
ture, to be sure, but did he have in mind 
both redeemed and unredeemed human 
nature? The author maintains that he 
referred to more than Christians be- 
cause if his reference were narrower, 
how can other religions and the whole 
of culture be explained? 


Though Poteat does not use the 
term, we are face to face here with 
the problem of the image of God. We 
recall the debate between Barth and 
Brunner. In his Kiérkliche Dogmatik, 
Vol. I, Barth holds that because of the 
Fall man has wholly lost the image of 
God, and that there is no point of con- 
tact where God and man can meet. But 
in Vol. III he contends that man re- 
mained man. His real nature is concealed 
from himself but not from God. Brun- 
ner holds that the material image is 
lost but the formal image is not. That 
makes for the point of contact in an 
I-Thou relationship. Bavinck distin- 
guishes between the image in the nar- 
rower and in the broader sense. In the 
narrower sense it is lost; in the broader 
sense it is not. But neither of these 
men, nor Calvin speaks of man’s inher- 
ent goodness. They all believe that the 
true image can and must be restored 
only through Christ. That is where 
grace triumphs. But this saving grace is 
far more than that general grace which 
has kept man from completely dehuman- 
izing himself. It is in this latter sense 
that the point of contact remains. But 
that may still be a far cry from the 
inherent goodness of man. 


In all the discussion it is well to re- 
member where we begin. Choose your 
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starting point, and you go on from 
there. Hamlet, almost crushed by the 
tragedy precipitated by his mother and 
step-father, says, “What a piece of work 
is a man!’ And he goes on to glorify 
him momentarily. Pascal, in the Augus- 
tinian tradition, parodies these words 
in an uncomplimentary vein. The exis- 
tentialists have much to tell us, but it 
makes a world of difference where they 
begin and to what conclusions they 
come. Kierkegaard, Heidegger, Sartre, 
T. S. Eliot, W. H. Auden, Tennessee 
Williams, poets and novelists tell us 
what is in man. Before them Paul, Au- 
gustine, and Calvin did. Before and 
after them all the Bible tells us. But 
where divine revelation breaks through 
there is the telling also of what is in 
God and what can be in man when 
God takes hold of him. 


If for any reason we could speak of 
the bright and the dark existentialists, 
Poteat would be with the bright. In all 
fairness to him we must say that he is 
no shallow optimist. He recognizes the 
sin in man. Yet he argues for Jesus’ 
belief in man in terms of man’s in- 
herent goodness. 


We hold that Jesus’ belief in man is 
preponderantly conditioned by man’s be- 
lief in God and in his Christ. Man is 
not inherently good but inherently a 
child of God by virtue of creation. He 
must become his child by virtue of re- 
demption. What else is the meaning of 
revelation which has the Cross and the 
Resurrection as center? 


Is there a contradiction between Jesus 
and Paul? Did the Apostle, who also 
had the revelation, believe in the inher- 
ent goodness of man because he wrote 
I Corinthians 13? He also wrote Ro- 
mans 7. While our reason wrestles with 
the paradox, our Christian faith, moved 
by grace, lays hold on grace, bringing 
nothing in its hands but what it has 
received. 


—BASTIAN KRUITHOF 








Kingdom and Church, by T. F. 
Torrance, Edinburgh: Oliver and 
Boyd, 1956. Pp. vii-168. 16 shil- 
lings. 


For those who are proud of Reformed 
theology and honor themselves with the 
title “Calvinist,” this book is indeed 
significant. True, the book also consti- 
tutes a valuable aid to the understand- 
ing of Luther and Butzer, but within the 
Reformed Church, it is undoubtedly the 
section on Calvin which will receive 
first attention. 


It need hardly be said that Calvin has 
been much maligned and misunderstood 
by those outside the Reformed tradition. 
What does need emphasis, however, is 
that many of us within that tradition, 
through the very pressure of that tradi- 
tion, have also to some extent misun- 
derstood Calvin. For example, we fre- 
quently speak of the “Five Points of 
Calvinism’’ as though they really con- 
stituted the essence of Calvin’s theology. 
We do this despite the fact that we also 
realize that this aspect of Calvin’s theo- 
logy came to the fore through the 
Remonstrant controversy, and was ac- 
cordingly emphasized by the Synod of 
Dort. With no intention of in any way 
detracting from the greatness of the 
Canons of Dort, it is still undeniable 
that they have narrowed our view of 
Calvin, albeit unintentionally. All too 
often, our very tradition has been a 
path by which we have been led always 
to look into the grand edifice of Calvin’s 
theology through the same window, pre- 
destination, or at best, the one next to 
it, the sovereignty of God. It is there- 
fore of great importance for the admir- 
ers of Calvin when someone is able to 
guide them to another window so that 
a new conception of this great theologi- 
cal structure may be gained. Professor 
Torrance has done that for us, and of- 
fers an examination of Calvin’s theology 
from the point of view of his eschato- 


logy. 
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Because the examination is of the 
eschatological aspect of Calvin’s theolo- 
gy, the reader should be forewarned 
that no pretense is made of a propor- 
tioned exposition of the total content of 
Calvin’s works. On the other hand, nei- 
ther is this eschatological discussion 
simply an examination of “‘last things.” 
The doctrines of Kingdom and Church 
are of course basic touchstones to any 
real study of eschatology, and these are 
given due consideration. But this con- 
sideration is given as the study goes on 
to examine eschatology as it pervades 
the whole of Calvin’s theology, in the 
realms of Word and Spirit, union with 
Christ, election, the ascension of Christ, 
the period between the advents, and 
ministry. and order. 

Calvin’s eschatology of hope is de- 
scribed as “the anological transposition 
of Christology to the whole understand- 
ing of the Church . . . . Or, to put it 
otherwise, eschatology is the doctrine of 
the Spirit and all that union with Christ 
through the Spirit involves” (p. 101). 
It is perhaps not without accident that 
our theology is somewhat deficient in 
the areas of eschatology, union with 
Christ, and the Holy Spirit! And to 
what extent do these deficiencies vitiate 
our teaching concerning sanctification, 
with the consequent temptation to “‘sanc- 
tify’ in a manner more appropriate to 
the Old Testament than the New? Also, 
is there a connection between our small 
concern with the doctrines of Church 
and Kingdom and the above deficiencies? 

As for election, Torrance states ‘that 
for Calvin election and eschatology are 
twin doctrines (pre-destination and post- 
destination) which must not be sepa- 
rated” (p. 105). 

One should not overlook, however, 
the fact that this volume also contains 
penetrating studies of the eschatology 
of Luther and Butzer. The section on 
Luther is titled “The Eschatology of 
Faith.” Beginning with the dialectical 
tension between the having and not hav- 
ing of man as semper justus and semper 
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peccator, Torrance proceeds to note care- 
fully the reciprocal influences of the 
manifold aspects of Luther’s theology. 
The conclusion reached is that while in 
Luther’s eschatology of faith the Chris- 
tian finds consolation, he never fully 
learns to live on the resurrection side of 
the cross. 

Butzer’s eschatology is characterized 
as that of love. Through his biblical 
studies Butzer came to a profuond Paul- 
ine understanding of love as the abiding 
reality. He expounds the life of the 
Church in terms of a communion of love 
which is brought about by the work of 
the Spirit and Word, and will reach its 
perfection only in the return of Christ. 
In his exposition of the nature and ex- 
tent of the Kingdom of Christ and its 
relation to the Church and the Kingdom 
of God, Butzer seems in certain ways 
to have anticipated the recent exegetical 
and theological work on these subjects 
by A. A. Van Ruler of Utrecht. 


Calvin’s eschatology is truly one of 
hope because of his persistance in ap- 
plying what happened to Christ the 
Head of the Church to the Church as 
his Body. “The Church ‘cannot be sev- 
ered from Christ its Head,’ so that the 
Church must live already ‘in the power 
of His resurrection,’ for ‘the order which 
God has begun with Christ His first- 
born He continues with all His chil- 
dren’” (pp. 141-42). The Church has 
its life in the resurrected and ascended 
Christ. Because its victory is therein 
secure the Church can work in obedi- 
ence, joy, and hope. 

The criticisms which this reviewer is 
able to make concerning this volume all 
result from its brevity and inception. 
The account of the latter is given in the 
foreword, and these beginnings make 
themselves occasionally felt in a lack of 
complete coordination between the 
studies. As for brevity, a page count of 
this volume belies the tremendous 
amount of concentrated material con- 
tained therein. The argument forges 
ahead rapidly, punctuated by striking 


insights, and while the author never 
loses the main thread of the argument 
in the wealth of material and observa- 
tion put forth, not even the redoubtable 
Professor Torrance can say everything 
in 168 pages. The result is that there 
are several questions which arise out of 
the work which are not answered. For 
example, after the succinct and lucid 
sketch of Martin Butzer in which the 
roles of the Kingdom of Christ and the 
Kingdom of God are delineated within 
the frameword of the eschatology of 
love, Torrance goes on to the study of 
Calvin, and while intimating that Calvin 
in many things follows Butzer, he is 
never pointedly explicit in the exact 
extent to which the two agree. The ques- 
tions that still remain in my mind are 
whether or not the Kingdom of Christ 
involves the kingdoms of this world in 
the same way they do for Butzer (pp. 
76-78) or whether it is largely confined 
to the Church. The former view cer- 
tainly seems to be indicated in some 
instances (pp. 137, 161) while at other 
times the Kingdom is spoken of as 
equivalent with the Church (pp. 100, 
114, 142), which indeed is ‘the seat 
of His Kingdom” (p. 122). A further 
example of this peril of over-compres- 
sion is when the issue of the “relation 
between the Church and the Kingdom 
of God” (p. 97) is put forward, but 
never explicitly answered. I have pur- 
posely used the word “‘explicit’’ in these 
cases because in this, as well as other 
instances, one can usually deduce an 
answer from the material given, al- 
though there is always the lack of cer- 
tainty as to whether these are the an- 
swers intended by the author. 


However, while one could wish that 
this work were longer, it does not suf- 
fer from lack of citation, and in this it 
constitutes a tremendous boon to the 
serious student of any of these three 
Reformers. There is nothing more frus- 
trating than a book filled with provoca- 
tive observations (e.g. those of Perry 
Miller on New England Puritanism) 
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but lacking in exact references to the 
sources cited—or, as in some works, to 
any sources whatsoever. In contrast to 
such works, Kingdom and Church is a 
welcome change. While Professor Tor- 
rance is at no time hesitant to put for- 
ward his interpretation of the Reformers, 
neither is he hesitant to call upon the 
Reformers themselves—with full docu- 
mentation—for proof. There is an aver- 
age of well over five footnotes per page, 
while occasionally a single page will 
produce thirty references! When the oc- 
casion seems to merit it, the quotation 
is given in the original language to 
clear any misunderstanding that might 
be caused by translation. Even more 
important is the manner in which Pro- 
fessor Torrance has mastered his sources. 
His quotations are from the entire range 
of writings by these Reformers and are 
indicative of his prodigious memory and 
activity. 

Kingdom and Church is highly con- 
densed, but also highly rewarding read 
ing. It is certainly to be hoped that an 
American publisher will make it more 
readily available on this side of the At- 
lantic. 

—DOoNALD J. BRUGGINK 


Netherlanders in America, by 
Henry S. Lucas, Ann Arbor: The 
University of Michigan Press, 1955. 
Pp. ix-744. $10.00. 


The sub-title of the book tells ex- 
plicitly the extent of the study of Neth- 
erlanders in America, “Dutch immigra- 
tion to the United States and Canada, 
1789-1950.” Lucas, therefore, does not 
deal with the Dutch immigration prior 
to the Revolutionary War. He attempts 
to deal with all Dutch immigration, 
Protestant and Roman Catholic, within 
the time limits he sets, but the book fo- 
cuses upon the Seceders who left the 
Netherlands under the leadership of the 
Rev. Albertus Christian Van Raalte. It 
is Van Raalte and his Kolonie that fur- 
nish a pattern to the multitudinous de- 
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tails and facts which are given in the 
book. 

The book makes an extremely valua- 
ble contribution in various fields. Amer- 
ican history is enhanced with this 
chronicle of the Dutch who settled in 
the United States in the 19th century. 
Ample material is available to the socio- 
logist because the immigrants’ economic, 
social, political, and religious life are 
fully dealt with. American church his- 
tory had become cognizant of the con- 
tribution to the American religious scene 
of the Dutch immigrants before the Rev- 
olutionary War through the researches 
of the Rev. Edward T. Corwin but this 
work by Lucas is the first comprehensive 
and thorough study of the Dutch immi- 
grant after the Revolutionary War. 
Toward denominational histories of the 
Reformed Church in America and the 
Christian Reformed Church, a major 
contribution has been made. The Re- 
formed Church in America has no de- 
nominational history that presents as 
much material as this book on the con- 
tribution of the 19th century Dutch 
immigration to the (Dutch) Reformed 
churches in this country. 


Dr. Henry Lucas, the author, is a 
professor of history at the University 
of Washington. During the number of 
years that he has worked in the aca- 
demic field, he has produced a number 
of monographs on the Dutch immigra- 
tion and has also written books on 
Dutch culture and history. This fact is 
mentioned because it indicates that Dr. 
Lucas was exceptionally qualified as 
author of this work. Lucas was also 
qualified for the job because of his avid 
personal interest in the subject. His 
scholarly abilities and interest have 
brought forth a fine book. He is sane 
and cautious in his judgments. General- 
izations not based on factual material 
are hard to find. The book is not writ- 
ten in a sentimental fashion or written 
with the purpose to show that the 
Dutch were God’s gift to America. He 





























has also kept the book remarkably free 
of bias and polemics. 

Netherlanders in America is divided 
into two sections. The first section is 
more or less chronicle and the second 
section is composed of topical subjects. 
In the chronicle section, which is the 
major portion of the book, Lucas dis- 
cusses the early settlements which cover 
Dutch immigration before 1846, causes 
and character of the new immigration, 
the settlements in Michigan, Iowa, and 
the early settlements in the central and 
eastern states. The second portion of the 
chronicle is called ‘Expansion and Dis- 
persal.’”” Here Lucas attempts to cover 
all subsequent immigrations and move- 
ments of immigrants in the United 
States and Canada to 1950. 


As introduction to the subject of 
Dutch immigration, Lucas reviews all 
Dutch immigration to the United States 
briefly. This material is a survey of the 
studies by Corwin, which are found in 
his Manual of the Reformed Church in 
America, (4th ed.). The most important 
part of the first section of the book is 
the chapter on ‘Causes and Character 
of the New Immigration.” He brings 
out clearly in this chapter and often in 
other parts of the book, the pietistic 
heritage of the people who emigrated 
to this country. The names of Gijsbertus 
Voetius (1588-1676) and Wilhelmus 
4 Brakel (1635-1711) often appear and 
to them is attributed the origin and 
development of the ascetic, devout type 
of Reformed faith along with puritanic 
conduct, which was espoused by the 
leaders of the people who came to this 
country. H. De Cock, H. Scholte, A. 
Brummelkamp, S. Van Velzen, and A. 
C. Van Raalte, who were the ministers 
and the leaders in the “Secession of 
1834,” were influenced by them. Also, 
the poet Willem Bilderdyk, Isaac Da 
Costa, Guilaume Groen Van Prinsterer, 
men of letters, led the “Reveil” which 
bewailed the state of the Reformed 
Church in the Netherlands, and they 
were an influence upon Van Raalte, 
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Scholte, and their followers. This full 
explanation of the religious background 
of the immigrants, (i.e. the Seceders) 
throws light on the present-day Re- 
formed Church in America in the mid- 
western and far western states, and the 
Christian Reformed Church as a whole. 

The key figure, not in the “Secession 
of 1834,” but the man who was instru- 
mental for a large share of the Dutch 
emigration, was Albertus C. Van Raalte. 
It was he who drew up the ‘Rules for 
the Society of Christians for the Holland 
Emigration to the United States of 
North America,” in 1846. He founded 
the Kolonie at Holland, Michigan in 
1847. His leadership in the Kolonie 
was instrumental to the growth of that 
settlement and surrounding areas. His 
success as a leader influenced a large 
number of people to come to Michigan. 

The settlement in Iowa at Pella which 
Hendrik Scholte founded is also inter- 
esting but of less general importance. At 
the same time the Dutch were settling 
in Michigan and Iowa, they were also 
going to Wisconsin, New Jersey, and 
New York. Some settlements of Gelder- 
landers in Wisconsin had preceeded Van 
Raalte and his group. In 1856, the 
Dutch came to the Paterson and Passaic 
areas in New Jersey. A number of im- 
migrants went no farther than the cities 
of Buffalo and Rochester in western 
New York, cities which were adjacent 
to the route used by the immigrants as 
they came to the mid-west. 

Lucas used the United States Census 
figures to trace the flow of emigrants 
to this country. In spite of that fact, 
the criticism will very likely come from 
some quarters that Lucas’ coverage of 
the immigrants in the various places 
they settled is uneven. Due to the large 
number of places the Dutch settled in 
and then due to the fact that some places 
were not settled as early as Holland, 
Michigan or Alto, Wisconsin, for in- 
stance, they were not of the historical 
importance as the early settlements. Con- 
sequently, the small village of Alto, 
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Wisconsin has more mention than set- 
tlements many times larger. 

In the expansion and dispersal of the 
immigrants in this country, Lucas traces 
the Dutch as they go farther west in 
search of land, to Sioux County, Iowa, 
and to Washington, and California. This 
section may be of less general interest 
but it is noteworthy to see the immigrant 
in the process of Americanization and 
yet retaining his faith as he settled in 
various parts of the United States. 

The last division of the book, ‘“The 
Dutch Character and Contribution,” cov- 
ers some very important material. First 
of all, in this section, Lucas reiterates 
the causes of immigration. Having dis- 
cussed this in the earlier part of the 
book when he said, 

. while social and economic mo- 
tives provided reasons for emigration, 
the determining factors surely were 
religious” (p. 68), 

he again emphasizes the point in this 
part of the book. Lucas is convinced in 
his study of the immigrant that, although 
they were impoverished in the Nether- 
lands, because of crop failures and bur- 
densome taxation, the primary cause for 
emigration to the United States was 
religious. Lucas estimates carefully that 
10,000 Seceders had come to the United 
States by 1856 and that less than half 
that amount remained in the Nether- 
lands. 

“Questions associated with religion, 
as much as economic considerations, 
were basic factors in the decision of 
the Seceders to emigrate. Were this 
not so, the fact that, excepting the 
Dutch Catholics, almost all Dutch 
immigrants were Seceders is inexplica- 
ble. Since they were not permitted to 
worship freely or to send their chil- 
dren to a Christian school, and were 
required to accept the liberal theology 
proclaimed from the pulpits of the 
Reformed Church, they reluctantly de- 

termined to go to America (pp. 472- 
5): 
The economic causes of the emigration 
must be clearly seen and Lucas, as a 
scholar, brings them out; but, in face of 
the disposition of scholars to claim poor 
economic conditions as the primary cause 
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for emigration of the people who came 
to America, Lucas remains staunch in 
his conviction that faith was the primary 
cause. 

The author gives full consideration 
to the piety of the Dutch. The Roman 
Catholic immigrants to Wisconsin as 
well as the Seceders were devout people. 
Churches were built very soon after set- 
tlement in this country was made by the 
Seceders. Two services a Sunday were 
faithfully attended by the people. The 
Sabbath was observed carefully and long 
sermons were received joyfully because 
the immigrants. were well versed in the 
Bible. Due to their love for the Bible 
and religious topics, some Dutch immi- 
grants, particularly those associated with 
Scholte, gave way to excesses with the 
Word. Scholte was an ardent student of 
John Nelson Darby, founder of the 
Plymouth Brethren, and was influenced 
through his writings to accept premil- 
lennialism. Scholte also advocated the 
independence of the congregation in 
contrast to the Reformed principle of 
Synodal organization. This particular 
pietistic heritage of the present day 
churches made up of descendents of the 
Seceders, has made them frequently sus- 
ceptible to present day American Funda- 
mentalism. 


Important in this section also is the 
discussion of the union with the Re- 
formed Church in America in 1850, and 
the discussion of the secession of 1857 
resulting in the origin of the Christian 
Reformed Church. Lucas feels that the 
union with the Reformed Church 
“proved beneficial’ (p. 510). Contrary 
to other works written on the subject of 
Dutch immigrants, joining hands with 
the Reformed Protestant Dutch Church 
as it was called at that time, defending 
or objecting to the secession of 1857, 
this account by Lucas is refreshing for 
its objectivity. In the discussion of the 
secession of 1857 and the succeeding 
secessions under Hoeksema and Bulte- 
ma, we can draw the conclusion that 
the Dutch had no aversion to splintering 























which is everlastingly to their discredit, 
that is, when the cause of splintering is 
not due to religious oppression as was 
the case in 1834. There has been a great 
loss of vitality in the contribution of the 
Dutch to the religious life of America 
because of the disunity among those 
who were so similar in tenets of faith. 
If Lucas as an author has any fault, it 
may be that of being too charitable to 
the Dutch. Their piety was exemplary 
but their contentiousness was also evi- 
dent in the “‘secession’’ moods which 
continued to prevail among them. 

Because Lucas used newspapers for 
source material, he was able to show 
among other things the interest of the 
Dutch immigrant in American politics. 
A study of their newspapers reveals 
that the Dutch were very interested in 
the land which they adopted. They be- 
came citizens as soon as possible and 
took an active interest in the American 
political parties. 

Another subject of interest which 
Lucas developed was the matter of edu- 
cation. Not only did the Seceders have 
an interest in education as witnessed by 
the founding of the Holland Academy 
which became Hope College, but also 
the Roman Catholics in Wisconsin were 
interested in education. They founded 
St. Norbert’s College in De Pere near 
Green Bay. Lucas also presents an ac- 
curate picture of the parochial and pub- 
lic education established by the immi- 
grants in Michigan. He draws an accu- 
rate picture of Van Raalte’s interest in 
education, both public and private. 

All subjects in the latter section of 
the book, controversial and non-con- 
troversial, are well-documented. There- 
fore, the conclusions which Lucas reaches 
are well-supported in fact. Wide and 
careful use of source materials and ren- 
dering judgments based on fact make 
the book an excellent one. The book is 
carefully documented as a whole. Its 
footnotes are grouped at the end of the 
book, comprising pages 651 to 720. 
Here is also the bibliographical material 
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which is incorporated with the foot- 
notes. It is unfortunate that there could 
not be a separate listing of this exten- 
sive bibliography but the author felt 
this was the best way to present it. 
Possibly in later editions, the bibliogra- 
phy could be listed separately if there 
were sufficient demand for it. It would 
make the titles more accessible than they 
are now. The notes are of value to any- 
one who deals in related subjects such 
as denominational histories of the Re- 
formed Church in America and the 
Christian Reformed Church. 

In later editions of the book, Lucas 
may also be able to bring up to date 
his statistics of the Reformed and Chris- 
tian Reformed churches. He uses 1950 
as terminus ad quem but quotes statis- 
tics of 1943 for these churches. 

The format of the book is excellent. 
For a book that uses so many facts, fig- 
ures, statistics, etc., remarkably few 
errors are evident. It again reveals the 
care of the author in the use of his 
materials. 

In his conclusions, Lucas brings out 
the great contribution of the Dutch im- 
migrants in proportion to their number, 
but he is also humble enough to admit 
that the “Netherlanders were far too 
few to affect materially the life and 
thought of the American” (p. 636), in 
comparison to much larger immigrant 
groups that came to America. 

—ELTON J. BRUINS 


Studies in the Book of Jonah, by 
James Hardee Kennedy, Nashville: 
Broadman Press, 1956. Pp. ix-102. 
$1.75. 


The lyrics ‘Jonah in the whale’ have 
too long been the theme of this most 
Christian of all Old Testament books. 
That this secularistic caricature is true, 
however, is a fact that cannot easily be 
denied. Studies in the Book of Jonah 
was written as a positive attempt to 
portray the real message of the prophetic 
book so as to negate the idea that it is 





nothing more than a “fanciful fish tale.” 
To this end the author has achieved in 
a remarkable fashion. 

Dr. Kennedy is professor of Old Tes- 
tament and Hebrew at the New Orleans 
Baptist Theological Seminary. His for- 
mer ministerial experience included ten 
years as pastor of churches in Missis- 
sippi and Louisiana. The author's style 
of writing is commensurate with both 
of these phases of his profession, for the 
book is at once both a product of devo- 
tional homiletics and scholarship. 

The book itself is an exposition of the 
four chapters of Jonah. The expository 
methodology of the author, however, is 
not a running homily of each verse, but 
rather it is a sectional portrayal of the 
important truths as they are presented 
in the prophetic book. The author di- 
vides the book into eight chapters repre- 
senting eight major preachable topics as 
found in the prophet’s life. In each 
chapter Dr. Kennedy points to the 


dominant missionary message of the 
Biblical book which shows beyond mea- 


sure God’s concern for all people. 
The following is a brief synopsis of 
the book as discussed under several 
representative chapter headings: The 
book begins with “the Divine Call,” 
(ch. 1) in which the author exposits 
Jonah 1:1-2 in his unique and interest- 
ing style. This exposition is actually the 
setting for his book, as it is for the 
book of Jonah, in that it portrays God’s 
encounter with, and concern for man in 
his peculiar situations of life. Dr. Ken- 
nedy enlarges upon this major thrust 
throughout his entire volume in an ef- 
fort to portray to the reader the real 


missionary relevance included in the 
book of Jonah itself, as the prophet is 
called to preach repentance to a neigh- 
boring city. This missionary motif pat- 
terns its way through such interesting 
topics as “The Mockery of Sin’ (ch. 
3); “The Cry That God Will Hear” 
(ch. 5); and “The Peril of Prejudice” 
(ch. 6). The concluding chapter is 
rather climactic as the author discusses 
“The Supreme Issue: Gourds or Souls” 
(ch. 8). It is in this chapter that the 
missionary emphasis of the book of 
Jonah clearly becomes perspicuous in 
that it portrays a “rebuke” of the selfish 
and self contained religionism in Israel 
and the revelation of Yahweh’s univer- 
sal and redeeming love for mankind” 
(p. 89). 


The problems of higher criticism as 
found in the book of Jonah are handled 
by the author in an enlightening, con- 
servative, scholarly fashion. This re- 
viewer believes that Dr. Kennedy has an 
unusual writing technique in that he is 
able to “dynamite” with interest prob- 
lems that critical scholars are so prone 
to labor over tirelessly. He is one au- 
thor who makes higher criticism a pleas- 
ure! 


This little volume is written with a 
deep spiritual insight and a profound 
knowledge of Hebrew. Both of these 
facets of ability have aided the author 
in setting forth in succinct terms the 
relevant missionary thrust of the book of 
Jonah. Dr. Kennedy has composed a 
book that will be of great value for the 
pastor and layman. 

—JAMES W. VAN HOEVEN 








